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SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


HIS paper, as even the most cursory read- 
ing will indicate, is not concerned with issues 
a political nature but views history in terms 
a moral process fulfilling itself within the lim- 
of time. It moves on what might be called the 
pcalyptic plane and tries to envision events in 
perspective in which the seers of Israel saw 
unfolding of the great pageant of history. 
seers of Israel were not fair weather prophets 
19 flattered the people and their leaders but de- 
anced national sin and threatened grim retti- 
pion. Not primarily intent on calling down 
lgment on their enemies, their chief concern 
= to shatter the self-righteousness of their own 
won and make it worthy of being the chosen 
wple of God. The prophets became most ar- 
late in the times of prosperity and national 
deur because it was then that danger of self- 
Itation arose. With victory comes the possi- 
and the temptation of the abuses of victory. 
tory, therefore, calls for honest soul-searching 
it become the first link in a chain of circum- 
ces which inaugurate a new vicious circle re- 
}ting the fatal sequences of the past, for history 
-ontinuous and organic; there are no isolated 
ints; every event is a seed; the victory of today 
eregnant with the peace or the war of tomor- 
. Victory, thus, imposes heavy responsibilities 
kause the victors have the future in their hands, 
y decide the fate of the vanquished, and, since 
fortunes of the nations of the earth are inter- 
ed, they make or unmake their own destiny 
._ that of the community of mankind. The first 
p after victory is a step downward or upward; 
freover, events acquire momentum which at a 
rain stage becomes irresistible. Events ripen 
their inevitable fruitage. 
“he more arbitrarily and with the greater as- 
aption of superior judgment and incorruptible 
jice the peace is imposed by the victors, the 
ater is the responsibility which they take upon 
Imselves and the likelihood of failure. Can 
| group of Nations assume the responsibility of 


administering impartially international justice and 
creating a world order that will be fair to all and 
thus provide a basis for permanent peace? Would 
this not imply that the Powers in question are be- 
yond the temptation of self-interest, that they 
need no checks of any kind because they are in- 
herently peace-loving and just?! The veto which 
they have reserved to themselves and which runs 
counter to the universal experience of mankind 
expressed in the adage, Nemo judex in causa sua 
(no one can fairly judge his own case), is predi- 
cated on the tacit assumption that they are the 
infallible interpreters of justice and the safe cus- 
todians of the rights and interests of the small 
nations, who in their turn have no adequate con- 
stitutional guarantees and depend chiefly on good- 
will. This renders the position of the weaker 
nations entirely too precarious, for Dr. Niebuhr 
rightly says: “The great nations speak so glibly 
of their passion for justice and peace; and so ob- 
viously betray interests which contradict justice 
and peace.” (Discerning the Signs of the Times.) 
In view of this it would seem reasonable to grant 
the smaller nations a more decisive voice in the 
construction of a new world order, which has 
the avowed purpose of protecting the rights and 
interests of the weaker people who easily become 
the victims of aggression. The little peoples are 
not likely to entertain imperialistic dreams of con- 
quest; they have no desire to impose their cul- 
tures and forms of government on others; their 
safety lies in peace; they are not thinking of far- 
flung outposts of defense and a life line that must 
be held at all costs; they are not obsessed by the 
will to power; they have no difficulty in fitting 
themselves into a universal order which recognizes 
the equal rights of all; they do not seek spheres 
of influence nor are they looking for satellites to 
revolve round them. ‘Their security is conting- 
ent on the recognition of a moral law. 

An acute observer of historical trends writes as 
follows: “Might not the little peoples be the 
ones who could best work out the ideas of inter- 
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national justice? All the great peoples have more 
violent appetites and more passionate interests 2%. 
An Englishman, a German, a Frenchman, a Rus- 
sian, an American always has some mental reser- 
vation regarding the supremacy, the hegemony of 
his own nation. Unconsciously he desires the 
glory of his people and believes in its superiority. 
A Netherlander, a Dane, a Swiss escapes this 
temptation and this illusion. It is not these who 
would like to Americanize, Frenchify, Germanize, 
Russianize Europe.” (The Private Journal of 
Henri Frederic Amiel, 1877. Translated by Van 
Wyck Brooks and Charles Van Wyck Brooks, 
Macmillan. ) 


Power 


The subtlest and most insidious temptation that 
can confront men and nations is the selfdeception 
which arises from the possession of power. By 
common consent power is assumed to be the most 
characteristic and significant attribute of Divinity; 
thus it happens that those who are possessed of 
power readily imagine that they also share other 
attributes of God, His infallibility, His justice, 
His righteousness which constitute an inherent and 
absolute guarantee against the abuse of power. 
Power obscures the moral weakness of man. The 
greater the power which an individual or a 
people wield, the greater is the confidence and 
conviction that they will use it unselfishly and be- 
nevolently. So thought the absolute monarchs. 


So thought the great capitalists. This was clearly 


demonstrated in the course of the Pujo investi- 
gation into the money empire which had been 
built up in the United States. The men under 
investigation made no attempt to deny their vast 
financial monopoly but claimed that this power 
was benevolently used for the common good. Ad- 
mitting that centralized money control might do 
much harm if it fell into the wrong hands, they 
confidently asserted that it was perfectly safe in 
their hands, the implication being that they were 
especially deputed by Providence to preside over 
the welfare of the country. In their view the 
privileged position which they Providentially en- 
joyed rendered them immune from selfish corrup- 
tion. On a larger scale the Great Powers of Eur- 
ope at Paris (1815) formed a covenant which is 
known as “the Holy Alliance” and in which they 
considered themselves as the bearers of a Provi- 
dential mission which gave them a superior wis- 
dom and purified their intentions. The same is 
repeated in our own days when a group of nations, 
self-styled ‘“‘the peaceloving nations,’ look on 
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themselves as the agents of Divine retribution, 
the exponents of a higher justice, the custodians 
of human values and the Providentially commius~ 
sioned builders of a new world order. F 
The victorious nations today are not aware of 
the temptations that lurk in the unique power 
which has come to them; they are particularly un= 
aware of the temptation embodied in the unre= 
stricted power which they hold over the defeated 
nations, who are utterly at their mercy. They are 
still flushed with the soul-warming sense of theif 
own righteousness upon which their ak 
victory has apparently set the seal of Divine ap- 
proval; they still experience the fine glow of th 
holy anger, or if you will of the moral indigna= 
tion, which put the sword into their hands. That 
is precisely the time for prophetic warning and 
soul searching. Crowned with victory we easily 
regard ourselves as especially elect and pre 
destined. It is a dangerous mood which warps all 
perspectives and makes us feel bigger, stronger 
wiser than poor mortals have a right to think 
themselves. We sovereignly measure out justice 
flattering ourselves that the scales of justice at 
not wavering in our hands. But there is some 
thing which has slipped our mind, namely tha 
absolute power corrupts judgment and is a peri 
to justice. We were on the side of the mora 
forces of the universe and the allies of Divin 
Providence but instead of elating us it shoul 
render us humble and fearful for if we are hor 
est we will have to admit that if God made u 
His allies this was rather due to condescensiot 
on His part than merit on ours. The pride of t 
dictators was laid low but if out of our inst 
mentality in the defeat of a heaven-defying powé 
grows a new sSelf-idolatrous pride of the victo 
we are entering on the slippery path which le 
our enemies to their downfall. 
That the Allied Nations played a Providentiz 
role in the destruction of Naziism can hardly b 
denied nor can the initial righteousness of the 
anger be questioned. Hitlerism was an obscer 
thing that had to be wiped from the face 4 
God’s earth and militant anger in the presence ¢ 
its flagrant injustice was patently justified. Ha 
the Nations allowed this outrage to go unchecke 
and come to full bloom and fruitage, th 
would have to hide their face in shameful co 
fusion. Whatever their shortcomings may hay 
been they did possess enough moral soundness » 
carry out God’s sentence on an evil that had grow 
beyond endurable proportions. Within the lin 
of the historical moment they acted on behalf 


te Divine Government of the world which in 
te accomplishment of its designs employs human 
3encies. The conflict, then, though it may have 
d in part political aspects and selfish inspira- 
ons, nevertheless reached into a higher dimen- 
n: it was an episode in the dramatic struggle be- 
yveen good and evil, which according to Goethe 
the basic theme of historical development. 

We as the victors stand in urgent need of a 
worough examination of conscience because we 
ve no judges above us but are our own judges: 
an we trust our own judgment? ‘How little,” 
ks Dr. Niebuhr, “victors seem conscious of the 
pint of evil in their good!” (Discerning the 
igns of the Time.) Granted that our anger was 
ly, is it not shading off into vindictiveness? 
“e have strafed our enemies to an extent un- 
recedented in history; was this prompted by just 
ger or was it the outcropping of vindictive- 
“ss? If love is blind, anger is even blinder. It 
uld be well for the victors to remember that 
ere is a higher judgment, more impartial and 
re final than their own. It is the thought of 
}is higher judgment which puts a little hesi- 


N quick response to aroused public opinion 
there were introduced into the House and 
mate of the new Congress bills intended to out- 
mass-strikes. Strikes of this nature are not 
t private affairs between unions and employers; 
y are a menace to public welfare, to the peace 
-d order of the whole community; they might 
en jeopardize the national safety and prepared- 
‘ss. The authors of such bills feel that it is 
out time to realize that mass strikes render the 
nerican people the whipping boy of powerful 
essure groups and that a remedy should be 
sand to establish the authority of the government 
rer the conflicting partners. Otherwise anarchy 
eatens to undermine the very foundations of 
United States. 

}On the other hand the trade unions see in 
h bills a vicious attempt to curtail and under- 
ne labor’s rights. Some of the utterances of 
ion leaders seem to imply the opinion that the 
tions have a sort of a natural right to strikes in 
natever form, and that each encroachment on 
right deprives the unions of some constitu- 
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tancy, clemency and charity into human judg- 
ment. 

The defeated enemy, humiliated as never a 
people has been, pilloried before the eyes of the 
world, stripped of the last shred of respectability, 
is less susceptible to delusions of self-righteous- 
ness and moral superiority. His sins have come 
home. A nation ground into the dust cannot con- 
sider itself an object of Divine favor. 

There is one thing, however, that would lend 
countenance to the cynicism and restore the arro- 
gance of our enemies, and that is if our own 
ruthlessness matches or tops their own. In that 
case they will fail to see anything providential in 
the course events have taken and regard our vic- 
tory as a chance turning of the wheel of fortune. 
We need a lot of self-criticism but we are not 
applying it; confident of our lofty aims and dis- 
interested purposes we deem it superfluous to scru- 
tinize our policies as to their conformity with our 
professions. 

C. BRUEHL, Ph.D. 


St. Charles Seminary 
Overbrook, Pa. 


MASS STRIKES, UNIONS AND 
GOVERNMENT 


tional liberties. Strike regulation by law appears 
to the unions as an assault on their security if not 
their very existence. Unions claim the Freedom 
to Strike because the strike is the test of their 
power and of their sovereignty regarding the regu- 
lation of their relations with the employer, nay 
even with the Government and the public. The 
right to strike—and this is a matter of no mean 
importance—demonstrates to the organized work- 
er as well as to the ones to be organized the 
power of the union and inspires them with awe 
for the union’s strength. In the eyes of the unions, 
legal curtailment of the right to strike would 
undermine the striking potentiality of the unions, 
reduce them in numbers, weaken their funds, mini- 
mize their autonomy and destroy their “sover- 
eignty.” Hence the frequent characterization of 
such bills as vicious. 

Union opposition to anti-strike measures needs 
some further explanations. To a greater extent 
than in Europe does the main emphasis of union- 
ism in this country rest on wages and hours; ide- 
ological motives ate almost entirely lacking, and 
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the institutions for mutual help and assistance 
play—with some exceptions—a minor role in 
American unionism. ‘The usefulness of the or- 
ganization from the standpoint of the worker con- 
sists in its reducing hours and increasing wages; 
if it cannot deliver the goods, millions of work- 
ets fail to see the use to pay dues and assessments. 
During the war the maintenance-of-membership 
clause and the check-off were devices to keep the 
union strong. In the post-war situation these de- 
vices may be missing; all the greater must be the 
care not to let the union weaken through adverse 
circumstances and through legislation bent on 
taking away the great demonstrator of union 

ower, the strike, and, in particular, the mass- 
strike. The union, stripped of this weapon, or 
even the menace this weapon represents, feels 
hamstrung, a Samson whose lock has been 
clipped. 

Another reason for union opposition to such 
bills stems from the contemporary situation. The 
period of prosperity in the twenties gave unions 
no particular opportunity; the depression rend- 
ered them practically powerless. The outlook 
brightened with the era of the New Deal; it aimed 
at a new prosperity by lifting the level of wages 
and of prices. Unions appeared to be helpful in- 
struments in the development of this policy; they 
were given every possible encouragement and 
their legal status was vastly improved. Section I 
of the Wagner Act and Section 2 of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act express the functions unions 
are supposed to play in the re-establishment of 
prosperity. Hence the far-reaching but one-sided 
rights the Wagner Act extends to the unions: they 
they are, as it were, functionaries of the common 
good in the economic sphere. 

This is a point of great importance. The union 
today insists that its wage-increase or wage- 
stabilizing policy is instrumental in stabilizing 
business and averting cyclical troubles. It is no 
longer the interest of the organized workers only 
the union claims to care for; it insists that this 
policy is in the best interest of the whole com- 
munity. 

As seen in this light the anti-strike bills appear 
“vicious” in a threefold way: They imply a men- 
ace to the security of the trade union as an insti- 
tution; a menace, furthermore, to the interests of 
the organized workers; and a menace to the sta- 
bility and the progress of the community as a 
whole. The particular interests of the union of the 
workers and the whole community seem to co- 
incide; what benefits organized labor benefits 
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evetybody and the whole community. We have 


here the repetition of the nineteenth century as- 


sumption that everything which benefits business ~ 


and capital equally benefits the commonwealth. 

Needless to say that this assumption is unwarrant- 

ed in both cases. There is no automatism link- 

ing group interests to common interests. How- 

ever, the philosophy of coincidental interests 1s a7 
powerful motive behind present labor claims and 

policies, and one more reason to object to such 

“vicious bills.”’ 

The greatest boom this country has evet known 
followed right after the greatest depression. To- 


put labor back on its feet, rights, liberties and 


privileges were extended to it during the period 
of its greatest weakness. 
rights and liberties labor entered the war boom; ~ 
and it did so in a close and intimate alliance with } 
the Government and its agencies. What origin 


ally was deemed to be a means to bring the unions” 
back to their feet now turned into a means of 


union power, sovereignty and autonomy. Sud-) 


denly unionism has grown into an economico- 


political hybrid of tremendous power, accumu-— 


lated in the hands of an ambitious union bureauc- 
racy and of ambitious leaders. 


Equipped with these 


Sometimes they 
deal with the federal Government almost on an 
equal footing, as partners as it were in the busi- | 


ness of ruling the country. And their sharpest 
weapon is the mass-strike. Bills devised to curb” 


this power by ruling out mass-strikes must appeat 
vicious. 
This situation coincides with an ideological 
change which has not been evaluated in its 
bearing. The nineteenth century (which actually 
came to a close only in 1914) somehow believ 
in the law of the market, in a “nature” of thing 
economic. The market draws the limitation o 
incomes and prices, directly or indirectly; unior 
rates were limited by what the market would al- 
low. Modern thought has transcended this phase. 
A sort of volitionism with regard to things eco- 
nomic has developed; the so-called market laws 
are no longer held in regard and nobody ae 
any longer in the nature of economic things and 
relations. All social groups believe that their 
share in the national output can be regulated and 
that means, increased; and that prices can be ad- 
ministered and manipulated, if not fixed. Eco- 
nomic life, in the mind of the various organized 
groups, has ceased to be an anonymous and aut 
matic process. 
_ This is an ideological change of tremendous 
importance. Unions, cartels and farmers asso 


} 
| 
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tations form themselves notions as to what their 
1come and share should be. They use both eco- 
omic weight and political pressure to put their 
Pinions across. For unions the strike is both 
a economic and political instrument of pressure; 
y legislation which attempts to deprive them 
it or to blunt this weapon necessarily appears 
5 vicious and outrageous. 
In this connection one more feature of great 
portance must be mentioned. The economic 
vstem of the nineteenth century was based on 
rsonal freedom of the individual in matters eco- 
mic, on self-responsibility of the individual, on 
“lf-interest as the only guiding rule, and on com- 
tition. It was claimed that each individual pur- 
ing his private interest under competition would 
tomatically do his share for the common 
od. The supposition was that individuals are 
€ actors on the economic stage. But ours is no 
nger a world of individuals; group organizations 
Id sway in production as well as in the markets. 
spite of this transformation from individualism 
to organized-group individualism, the rules of 
If-interest, of economic freedom, of self-respon- 
bility and struggle are upheld and now claimed 
the groups. Ideological remnants of the nine- 
nth century thus serve to back the claims of 
werful pressure groups and give their policy 
sanction which it no longer should have in view 
the changed circumstances. Strikes of mass- 
ganizations, taking no heed of the public wel- 
re, still base their rights on the ideology of eco- 
mic individualism—or shall we assume that 
me of these groups aim at more than merely the 
provement of their working conditions, perhaps 
= a total change of our economic system? 
So much to the interpretation of union resist- 
ace against any regulation by law of their strike 
eapon. The problem, however, cannot be 
ewed solely from the narrow angle of particular 
ion interest. There is a higher level of values, 
mely the one of public interest and the com- 
mon good. Let us examine the arguments in 
vor of a legislative act curbing strikes initiated 
mass unionism. We keep in mind that this 
igher level of the public interest does not ex- 
‘ude labor’s interest but rather serves the vital 
terest of labor, both organized and unorganized. 
The attitude of legislation with regard to trade 
ions and the strike has changed from suppres- 
on to tolerance to full recognition during the 
ist hundred years. The legal recognition of the 
nion implied the recognition of the strike. Rec- 
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ognition of the strike as a means to union ends 
took place under the following circumstances: 

1.) For a long time only ani elite of workers 
was organized, particularly in the crafts. 
Even in the best-organized trades a sub- 
stantial percentage of skilled workers re- 
mained unorganized. Therefore, strikes 
were, as a rule, local phenomena and lim- 
ited in number of participants. Large num- 
bers of workers being unorganized the 
market always found a sufficient labor sup- 
ply in spite of strikes. The public good 
and the vital interests of the consumers 
were in no way affected by such local dis- 
putes. To be sure, the early stirrings of 
the unskilled were accompanied by some 
larger strikes but even they were not a 
threat to the public welfare and to vital 
consumers interests. Without fear of ex- 
aggeration it may be said that formerly 
no strike could paralyze industry on a na- 
tionwide scale. 

2.) The old-style strike, as the old-style union, 
was closely tied to the business cycle. The 
unions learned that strikes, as a rule, paid 
off only when business was good. Pros- | 
petity periods absorb over-supply in the 
labor market and thus render the union 
economically strong and the strike success- 
ful. Periods of crises and depressions 
weakened the unions and make strikes in- 
advisable. Union activities were confined 
to the exploitation of opportunities offered 
by the market situation. The market dic- 
tated their limits. 

3.) The strength of management and public 
opinion put the lid on inconsiderate union 
policies and strikes. Management was 
possessed of a number of powerful weap- 
ons, such as the non-union shop, black- 
lists and injunctions. Public opinion was 
an unfailing index of success or failure of 
strikes; it had to be reckoned with, but on 
the other hand, it frequently favored right- 
ful claims of the unions. The old-style 
union developed a strategy of cautious pro- 
cedure and careful planning with regard to 
strikes; unreasonable demands and acts of 
violence were shunned. A lost strike 
might shake and discredit the union for a 
long time to come. 

Under these conditions the old type union and 

the old-style strike were as a rule but private feuds 
of a more or less local character. They certainly 
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caused no paralysis of nationwide industries and 


strength they never before had; no busi- 
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endangered no vital public interest. The public, 
as it were, minded its own business and let the 
disputants fight it out among themselves. Wher- 
ever strikes threatened to endanger public safety 
and vital public interest, public opinion, the courts 
and the state militia, even federal troops at times, 
were not slow to take a hand in safeguarding the 
public interest against the strikers. There was no 
objection to private feuds between management 
and the union, but no monkey-business was per- 
mitted if the dispute touched what was interpre- 
ted as public safety and public interest. 

The present situation is different from the one 

just mentioned in all three regards. 

1.) The trade union is no longer the movement 
of an elite but a mass phenomenon. This 
is partly due to the spontaneous rise of the 
unskilled, partly to the aid and encourage- 
ment given by the government and by labor 
law, partly to pressure. In the realm of 
unskilled labor, veritable power blocs have 
emerged since 1935, veritable duchies of 
organized might led by strong personalities 
who at times act and behave like trzbuni 
plebis in ancient Rome. A type of strike 

has come into existence which transcends 
the local limits and comprises in individual 
cases whole national industries. We have 
observed in recent times that such blocs 
deal with the federal Government on what 
might be called a footing of equality. 
Their pressure on Congress is immense, 
and no less their influence on public opini- 
on. They are able to paralyze the busi- 
ness of legislating wherever issues affect- 
ing them turn up. By all sorts of devices 
they can enforce solidarity on the part of 
the non-organized workers. Their hold 
over their members is stronger than the 
hold of the President of the United States; 
a coal strike was called off not when the 
late President wanted it but when the min- 
ers’ leader passed the word. The indi- 
vidual worker, whether or not organized, 
knows on what side his bread is buttered 
and acts accordingly. His job does not 
depend on the Federal Government nor on 
the public, often even not on the employer; 
that is the way he feels. 

2.) The previous close tie-up between union 
policies and the state of the market has 
been perceptibly loosened. In the first 


place unions have gained an institutional 
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) A good deal of the checks on union activi- 


wing of public opinion reduces adverse 


ness set-back paralyzes them any longer. ~ 
They are able to uphold a wage level con- — 
trary to the state of the market and in the 
face of existing or growing unemploy-~ 
ment. The connection between union 
rates and unemployment frequently is de-~ 
nied or minimized; union wage faises are © 
presented as increasing purchasing power 
and therewith improving the business out- 
look. It is generally understood that un- 
employment, caused by whatever causes, 1s 
a liability on the Government, and that in 7 
no way it should reflect on union policies. 
In short, the state of the labor market is 7 
only a secondary index of union policies; 
prime decision rests with certain notions of 
what wages should be and with union pow- 
er to enforce them by collective bargain- 
ing or by strikes. 


Se 


ties formerly exercised by employers and 
public opinion has vanished; equally have 
vanished all sorts of legal restrictions. In- 
stead, open government backing and en- 
couragement of unionization and union ac- 
tivities has become the normal policy. 
Section 8 of the Wagner Act is most lib- 
erally interpreted so as practically to out- 
law the slightest expression of an em- 
ployer’s opinion about unions, their activi- 
ties and their policies. The collective 
agreements regulate a lot of matters form- 
erly at the discretion of the employer and 
permitting him to check certain apparent 
abuses connected with unionization. All 
that belongs to the past, together with em- 
ployer’s curtailment of workers’ and 
unions’ rights and rightful claims. The 
shoe now is on the other foot. Needless 
to say that the weight of public opinion in 
union affairs has diminished tremendously; 
the alliance of unionism with government, 
government bureaucracy and the “liberal’’ 


public opinion to a clamor of weakness. 
That section of public opinion which is 
critical to union racketeering or to Pe 
trillo’s Decreta or to illegal picketing be 
trays only a verbose feebleness. At least 
two public opinions are wrestling with 
each other, and the one in favor of every. 
thing unions demand and propose is the 
most powerful one. 


4.) This change in the situation obtains its 
particular significance in view of the ex- 
aggerated notions of what the economic 
system can perform in the way of reduced 
hours and increased wages Here is an ex- 
ample: According to the Executive Labor 
Letter of November 13, 1945, the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, AF of 
L, held its first post-war conference at 
which 900 delegates represented 750,000 
organized workers. At this convention the 
following platform was unanimously 
adopted: Immediate wage increases of 
30%, insistence on the 35 hour week with 
no cut in pay; attainment of the 30 
hour week with no cut in pay; the an- 
nual wage; abandonment of all job an- 
alysis systems; organization of locals 
of foremen and supervisors, and the or- 
ganization of 400,000 unorganized ma- 
chinists. It is highly doubtful that such 
exaggerated claims can be settled by 
collective bargaining; if the union is of 
opinion that its claims must be met with- 
out dickering a nation-wide strike would 
be in the offing, with devastating conse- 
quences for American industry. Undoub- 
tedly the union in question is convinced 
that such demands are within the reach of 
possibility; but it goes only to show the 
fantastic notions harbored by some peo- 
ple concerning the efficiency of our eco- 
nomic system and of union power to at- 
tain them. Naturally, if this platform 
could be realized for the machinists it 
would either make them a privileged group 
or, what is more probable, it would be 
adopted by other unions. Granted that a 
number of first class corporations exercis- 
ing price control in their markets could af- 
ford to subscribe to such demands; but 
-what would happen to the ten thousands 
of middle-sized and small plants employ- 
ing millions of workers and scattered all 
over the country? They cannot foot such 
bills; will they have to go out of business? 
What about their workers? Will they be 
charges of the government? What will 
be the political reaction of the lower and 
middle sized business world? Of the 
farmers whose wages of course will have 
to be adjusted to the standards of urban 
is  -wages?. 

These tendencies must be viewed with profound 
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concern because of the following circumstances. 
Union rates, short working hours, labor law and 
even social security benefits presuppose that the 
worker has a job or, in the case of unemploy- 
ment insurance, held a job until recently. To the 
man without a job all these things mean nothing; 
they appear to him as privileges which the lucky 
jobholders have carved out for themselves, at his 
cost. The job is of prime importance. A sound 
policy therefore, putting first things first, must 
ptimarily be concerned with the maximum number 
of jobs. Any policy, whether framed by gov- 
ernment of unions or employers, which must be 
expected to cut substantially the number of jobs, 
is a false policy; it sacrifices vital interests of 
labor (and not only the unionized workers are 
“labor’”). Peak earnings and short hours of an 
organized and privileged minority are no com- 
pensation for the wrong done to the workers as 
a whole. Nor is it a way out of this situation to 
charge the Government with the upkeep of the 
unemployed; the government has no magic power 
enabling it to undo the harm done by conflicting 
groups. In fact it loses in authority and strength 
by passively assuming responsibility for the evils 
which the antagonism of social forces cause. The 
final test of union policies (as well as of tax poli- 
cies, etc.) should be the influence on the availa- 
bility of jobs; substantial job destruction should 
be the line. Otherwise we learn that all the won- 
derful attainments of organized labor are only 
pipe dreams because they left out of consideration 
the prime premise that jobs are available at such 
conditions. ‘Top-heavy superstructures, though 
they may appear desirable for the workers, are 
bound to harm vital interests of the workers, the 
whole community and, in the final analysis, the 
trade unions themselves; they do not live in an 
empty space. 

It may be objected that we can realize a much 
more ambitious program for labor with a change 
in the socio-economic system. My considerations 
leave this argument aside; it may and it may not 
be true. But one thing seems to be beyond dis- 
cussion, namely that a planned system is incom- 
patible with a good many rights and liberties or- 
ganized labor enjoys today. There will be no 
right to strike, and there will be no room for uni- 
lateral dictates of labor leaders. All types of a 
planned economy we have so far observed prove 
this point abundantly. Professor J. Schumpeter, of 
Harvard, in his “Capitalism, Socialism and De- 
mocracy,” is of the same opinion. After all, it is a 
matter of realistic thinking, and the point has 
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been made since the early stirrings of European 
socialism. The more “rational” and the more 
complete the planning, the lesser the workers’ 
freedom and rights, and the unions’ sovereignty. 

Union policies presuppose a free enterprise 
system; they therefore must abide by certain re- 
quirements such a system demands. Suppose you 
want to travel from Jerusalem to Jericho. You 
may go by mule or by automobile. If you choose 
' the mule you must feed him oats; if you prefer 
the automobile you need gasoline. But if you 
get the bright idea of putting gasoline into the 
mule or oats into the car, you will never get to 
Jericho. 


A FALLACIOUS OPINION 


T is rather astonishing an “associate professor 
of sociology” at a certain university should be 
guilty of the statement: 

“For a thousand years or more we have regarded as 
exceedingly repugnant, behavior that violated certain 
rights arbitrarily (!) considered sacred, such as prop- 
erty rights. Yet it has been only recently that we have 
begun to appreciate the harm done to society by adul- 
terating food, selling bogus stock, or misrepresenting 
goods for sale to the public.’’) 

And this is stated, not in a popular magazine 
by a hack writer, but in Federal Probation, “a 
quarterly journal of correctional philosophy and 
practice,’ published by the Administrative Office 
of the United States Courts in Co-operation with 
the Bureau of Prisons of the Department of Jus- 
tice, Washington, D. C. Certainly a magazine 
intended to promote serious aims. Had Professor 
Negeley K. Teeters, Ph.D., said that we had again 
begun to realize the folly and injustice of giving 
rein to those who prey on their fellowmen by the 
manufacture and sale of adulterated food and 
shoddy goods, no objection to his statement would 
be valid. Because the past three or four genera- 


tions did tolerate such abuses which our forebears © 


of earlier times had considered criminal and pun- 
ished severely. Not merely because such action 
harmed individuals, but primarily because they 
offended against justice. 

Both the processing of food and the manufacture 
of all manner of goods were strictly regulated in 
the communes of medieval Europe in the interest 
of all. Representatives of each guild, as well as 


public officials, were sworn to watch over the puti- 


1) Loe. cit., Vol. X, No. 2, p, 25, col. 2. 
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Ietg sates Pa antele 


By the open or implied threat of mass-strikes, 
unions today can force the Government to inter= 
fere on their behalf with business. But one thing” 
the Government cannot do: it cannot force em 
ployers to keep jobs open on which they lose” 
money; at least not for any length of time, and 
outside of inflationary conditions. There lies the) 
limitation of unions even if allied with Govern= 
ment. And there, too, lies the shortcoming of 
mass-strikes, however impressive a display 0 ; 
union strength they may appear to be. 

Goetz BrizFs, Ph.D. 
Georgetown University 
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ty and quality of all wares offered for sale. While 
profiteering was considered sinful, the very 
thought of a producer or vendor taking undue ad 
vantage of a customer or competitor even, was 
considered reprehensible. Therefore such practices 
as forestalling, regrating, engrossing, and adul 
teration were strictly forbidden. Theologians ane 
preachers saw to it that such abominable business 
practices as those tolerated the past one hundrec 
years, to the detriment of the health, life and eco 
nomic welfare of the victims of sharp busines 
practices, were held in contempt. 

St. Antonino, Archbishop of Florence, was but 
an outstanding monitor of this kind. The prob: 
lems he and other moralists discussed at leng 
in such works as the great Dominican’s Summie 
Moralis, were presented to vast congregations b 
Friars and other preachers who did not hesitate 
to speak boldly and to castigate the sins of high 
and low fearlessly when conditions demanded o 
them to do so. 


It would be an easy matter for us to fill page 
with proof of the practical results of the teaching 
of the Church on the obligation to observe sc 
pulously the precepts of equivalence in trade ant 
commerce, which was the root of the demand fo 
honest dealing between men. Dr. Anton Het 
zog’s book on the “Food Policy of the City a 
Strassburg in the Middle Ages’ yields evidenct 
sufficient for our present purpose. Each of seve 
out of eight chapters of this monograph is devo 
ed to the discussion of a specific commodity: Grait 
and Bread, Meat, Fish, Fowls and Game 
Salt, Vegetables, and Oil, while the last chapte 


als with green-grocers and the like. At the 
of each chapter there is a paragraph devoted 
ithe “Care for the Public,” or as we would say 
lay, ‘protection of the consumer.”” In each case 
2 measures intended to secure pure wares, hon- 
_measures and weight at a just price, appear 
ite sufficient. How far-reaching the ordinances 
rte appears from the following regulations. 
ime that had been exposed for sale for two days 
ts to be considered of inferior quality; domestic 
wls were put into that category after two days. 
lboth cases the rule obtained that the birds were 
e offered for sale only at a separate stall in the 
tket place. The consumer was furthermore 
tected against imposition by an ordinance 
ich decreed that wild ducks and tame ducks 
uld not be sold at the same stand. In addi- 
, the dealer was held to cut off both wings of 
e ducks to distinguish them from wild ducks. 
en it came to geese, even the food they were 
be fed was designated. It is, furthermore, 
racteristic of the consideration for human na- 
e these ordinances reveal, that the one pertain- 
to St. Martin’s fowl should prohibit delivery 
the dealer of a goose, bought in the market 


Drifting 

NE of the fundamental doctrines of eco- 
nomic liberalism was denounced by Dr. Ar- 
tr Compton, Chancellor of Washington Uni- 
‘sity, St. Louis, in the course of the baccalaure- 
address, delivered by him at the University of 
jicago on March 16. There may have been a 
we, the speaker said, when “‘one might trust that 
owing his own selfish interests, the good of 
would result. It is this man who is obsolete, 
man who looks after his own affairs and trusts 
d, or the State, or the laws of social evolution 
ake his actions contribute to the common wel- 
ut was it not Adam Smith taught that “the 
ural effort of every individual to better his own 
idition, when suffered to exert itself with free- 
and security, is so powerful a principle that it 
;alone, and without any assistance, capable of 
brying on the society to wealth and prosper- 
ge) 
nd this doctrine men believed in firmly. The 


: Wealth of Nations. Book IV., c. 5. 
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place, to the customer’s home. Even temptation 
was to be avoided.?) 

Similar ordinances protected the consumer of 
all other commodities referred to. Transgressions 
of the law were, of course, punished. Surveillance 
of the market was well-organized and _ justice 
prompt and, if necessary, severe. Nor were the 
Strassburg ordinances an exception. ‘The custo- 
mary law, reinforced by sound ethical doctrines, 
everywhere revealed itself in regulative and pro- 
tective measures such as those referred to. It was 
left to the eighteenth and ninteenth centuries to 
infect the commercial mind with concepts similar 
to those which prevailed in ancient Rome. Car- 
neades, an opponent of the stoics, reveals in one 
short sentence the Roman mind, when he says that 
wisdom and morality are incompatible. To act 
morally was to act against one’s advantage, he 
stated. The wise man must, in order to protect 
his advantage, ignore morality. Christian doc- 
trines were diametrically opposed to such teach- 
ing and practices and, translated into law and 
custom, exercised far-reaching and salutary influ- 
ence on production, trade and commerce. 

F. P. KENKEL 


Warder’s Review 


progress of the age apparently proved it correct. 
Why should those that prospered have doubted the 
validity of the ‘‘grand and noble moral theorem” 
that “‘the Laws of the Market which individual in- 
terests generate are,” as Francis Newman declared 
in his ‘“Lectures on Political Economy,” “‘precise- 
ly those which tend best to the universal benefit.” 

The present generation of men no longer look 
for guidance to the political economists of the 
last century. Occasionally an individual may raise 
his voice in behalf of “free enterprise.” General- 
ly speaking, however, financiers, manufacturers, 
merchants, and also labor, carry on with little 
thought for a system of economics. They are not, 
at least, sustained in their activities by anything 
like the faith and the enthusiasm the economic 
doctrines founded in natural liberty aroused in the 
money lenders and enterprisers of a hundred years 
ago. 

One may say, for the first time since the decline 
of feudalism and the birth of modern capitalism, 


2) Lebensmittelpolitik d. Stadt Strassburg i. Mittel- 
alter, Berlin u. Lpzg., 1909, pp. 93-94. 
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men now lack the guidance of a system of po- 
litical economy acceptable to those who direct 
the political and commercial affairs of the people 
of Europe and America. 

What we have in our country today, has grown 
up like Topsy. The situation is not without dan- 
ger. The New Deal, directed by that strange as- 
sortment of minds known as the Brain Trust, was 
not the first attempt at emancipation from the 
orthodox political economy. Theodore Roose- 
velt’s Bull Moose program—a veritable laundry 
slip—was an earlier attempt to break with the 
philosophy of social and industrial life anchored 
in the doctrine of ‘‘the free play of natural forces.” 
In both cases the men engaged were mere tinkers 
who did not go to the root of things but thought 
it possible to patch up a system that had been 
found wanting. 


And so we are drifting, because this generation 
is incapable of deciding on a new course. Men 
speak of a planned economy, but they lack the 
ideas to direct such a change from the present to 
a reformed system of political economy. 


An Ideal That Must Be Realized 


A LEADING article by the editors of the 
Catholic News of Port of Spain, in the island 
of Trinidad, expresses dissatisfaction with the 
men in high office whose inability to put in order 
the sadly shattered international house appears so 
disconsolating. The title, “Blind Leaders of the 
Blind,” while not novel, is a significant declara- 
tion of discontent over the procrastinating policies 
of governments from whom action was expected. 
“Where the world expects leadership,” the edi- 
torial declares, ‘it looks in vain. Those who have 
had long years of fairly satisfactory democracy, 
and have power to boot, appear to be, or make 
pretence of being, in a mist of impenetrable fog.” 

Before all the criticism is levelled at the per- 
formance of the UNO. “Much as we desire to 
keep on believing that it is a fine thing,” the edi- 
torial declares, “‘it is becoming daily more difficult 
to hold on to that belief. The ideal, thank God, 
can still stay unspotted, but the realization to date 
is a sorry thing.’”” One reason why not more has 
been accomplished is, so we are told, because the 
UNO “has been shown too much kindness.” 
Namely by the peoples of the world who are 
scared of having to endure another fearful time 
of modern savage war. ‘The blue flunk that 


grips them,” the article continues, “makes them 


afraid to criticize the bungling efforts of most of 
the delegations and their spokesmen.” ‘This the 
writer at Port of Spain, believes “the world’s mis- 
take.” “If the world,” he continues, “would ap- 
ply the lash of severe criticism, the almost daily 
evasion of the sharp clarity of truth would not 
long continue.” 

Possibly so. Moscow, however, can not be 
reached by a mobilized public opinion in west- 
ern Europe and our own country. But this is true, 
we believe: “If the world continues to treat with 
obvious charity the crude efforts to make the UNO 
a mere second edition of the League of Nations, 
not only will the ideal not be realized, the idea will 
be killed.” And, we dare say, the indifference of 
the American people will, in that case, be as much 
at fault as was the opposition to President Wilson 
when he returned from Paris only to meet with 
defeat. While convinced that humanity was en- 
tering on a new era of progress, secured by the 
League of Nations, he could not convince our peo- 
ple they should participate in the project, which 
was therefore foredcomed to failure. 

In the course of his discussion of the disappoint- 
ing behavior of the UNO, the editor of Trint- 
dad’s official Catholic weekly makes a statement 
particularly worthy of attention. He asserts that 
“the sanest contribution to making actual the 
UNO ideal is being made by the delegations of 
the small nations.” The very same observation 
we found expressed in a letter addressed by Msgr. 
Donald A. MacLean, of the Catholic University, 
from San Francisco, while the constitutive meet- 
ing of the UNO was in session, to a friend in 
Nova Scotia. The communication was published 
in the Casket, of Antigonish, N. S., but no other 
paper took notice of this statement by an ob- 
server as competent as Msgr. MacLean. He did 
not, if we remember correctly, attempt to interpret 
the reasons behind the fact stated by him in his 
letter. The editor, from whose article we have 
quoted at some length, states in this regard, that 
the representatives of small nations may perhaps 
act as they do, “because they have no expansion 
dreams and, in result, no axe to grind.” We 
would say, they realize that the independence and 
security of smaller nations in the world today is 
conditioned on the existence of an institution of 
a broadly federative character charged with the 
obligation to uphold peace and enforce the pro- 
visions of a code of international law to be ee 
on. The code to rest on the law of nations, in 
the first place. : 
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This, however, is certain: We must not stand 


idle and merely hope the UNO may be realized. 


So great an ideal, which men have attempted more 
than once in the past to carry out, will not come 
into being without serious efforts. Msgr. Mac- 
Lean predicted what we are experiencing at pres- 
ent: “The war of ideals will not cease when the 
war of arms is over. Rather, it may become more 
acute.’’*) Let us bear this opinion in mind, know- 
ing it to be our duty to help bring about a new 
treuga Dei, the peace of God adapted to inter- 
national conditions of today. 


An Irish Diplomat Speaks 


i is a matter for pride, Mr. De Valera said 
not long ago in his concluding address at the 
Ard Fheis, ‘that we are one of the spiritual na- 
tions of the world; perhaps one of the foremost 
spiritual nations.” Having quoted this statement, 
Dr. T. J. Kiernan, Ireland’s High Commissioner 


to Australia, stated in a broadcast from Canberra: . 


“In the era that lies ahead of us spirituality must, if 
civilization is to endure, become a dominant influence 
in the world... 

“In the complacent nineteenth century the advance of 
science and technology, and the concurrent increase in 
material prosperity, were looked upon by a majority of 
political thinkers and social reformers as an absolute 
good. 

“Jt was not realized, even in countries which boasted 
of their democratic institutions that the unlimited exten- 
sion of industrialism and the coming of the machine 
age constituted a grave threat to democracy. 

“The control of the individual over his own life 
and his own freedom was being slowly filched from 
him, and the power, first of the capitalist, and then of 
the State, was being increased with every decade that 
passed.” 


Continuing, Dr. Kiernan called the attention 
of his audience to the two rival conceptions of 
human society which have gradually emerged and 
which are antagonistic to each other, economic 
imperialism and State absolutism. “The world in 
‘this year,” the speaker added, “is facing the fu- 
ture with that conflict still unresolved.” So true 
is this that wherever we may turn the evidence 
stares us in the face, until most men are beset 
by indifference because they believe it impossible 
to help find the solution to so vexing a question. 
Dr. Kiernan stated the dilemma well, when he 
said: 

“Yet, when man is being asked, as he is today in 


many countries, to choose between two systems, each 


1) A Dynamic World Order. Milw., Bruce Publ. Co., 


1945, p. 14, 
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essentially materialistic in its origins and ideals, he is 
in reality being offered no choice at all, since the things 
that matter most to him are being left out of account. 
Today, in fact, progress involves going back. If the 
spiritual idea is not to be restored to the dominant place 
of influence, the ideals of freedom and humanity and 
the rights of the individual citizen cannot survive 


with it.” 

But we must not close our eyes to the increas- 
ing willingness of men to sell their freedom and 
other sacred rights for a mess of pottage, today 
called “social security’! Comforts and luxuries 
matter; plain living and simple pleasures satisfy 
only a handful of people. The spiritual ideals 
have decayed; it was inevitable this should happen. 
To take the case of our own people; have we even 
attempted to escape ‘‘the moral muddle into which 
we got by raising moneymaking to the rank of a 
patriotic and moral virtue’ ?1) This was, indeed, 
as Professor Adams asserts, ‘‘a cancer that ate deep 
into the vitals of our life.” Most of the evils we 
complain of are, in truth, symptoms of this ma- 
lignant growth. 

The Irish diplomat furthermore told his audi- 
ence, “if we in Ireland received few of the bene- 
fits of ninteenth century materialism, we also 
escaped some of its worst evils. With us the spir- 
itual idea has never decayed. We may aim at 
material prosperity, but we do not regard it as our 
ultimate goal, nor could we contemplate the sur- 
render of our human rights, even in return for 
the promise of more comfortable and more care- 
free living.” 

Let Ireland abide by this noble policy, and pos- 
sibly the day may come when men may flee to 
its shores from a world that has given itself over, 
heart and soul, to the Prince of Darkness, referred 
to by Milton as that “sly hypocrite, who now 
would seem Patron of liberty.” 


Faced with such evidences of family disintegra- 
tion as those supplied by British divorce statistics, 
a prominent attorney, Mr. Richard O’Sullivan, 
K. C., put this question to a meeting of Catholic 
parents and electors: “If a husband cannot trust 
his wife; if a wife cannot trust her husband, if a 
child is not sure how long his parents are going 
to live together, where is there any social se- 
curity?” And continuing, he said: “We have 
been promised social security, but how can a State 
whose foundations are themselves insecure prom- 
ise social security?” 


1) Adams, James Truslow. The Epic of America, 
Boston, 1987, p. 225. 
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Contemporary Opinion 


()™ of the chief evils that spring from encour- 
aging people to leave their main affairs, such 
as the education of their children, and provision 
for their own old age, to others and even to the 
State, is irresponsibility. People do not want to 
be answerable for anything. They want all they 
can get in return for nothing from themselves. It 
is no wonder, therefore, that the following, at- 
tributed to Mr. Anuerin Bevan, appeared in the 
cables: “It is impossible for the Socialist Govern- 
ment to carry out its economic, social and political 
revolution if there is too much frivolous irre- 
sponsibility among a section of the population.” 

That is how the boomerang returns to smite the 
thrower. The very men who have taught the doc- 
trine of “leave it to the State” are now confronted 
with the grave task of bringing the people back 
to a sense of responsibiltiy. Once again the 
Church proves to be right; for it is part and parcel 
of her teaching that men must have lives of rea- 
sonable responsibility—as becomes intelligent and 
free beings. 

Zealandia 


Auckland 


The true value of the Nuremberg trial is that 
it sets a standard of international conduct which 
condemns in varying degrees the politics of every 
great nation both before and after the second 
World War. If Keitel is guilty on Count Three 
so is any American or British Commander-in- 
Chief who knowingly prepares a campaign or a 
single operation which involves “wanton destruc- 
tion and devastation.” Who can doubt that the 
bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, or the os- 
tentatious preparation of bacteriological warfare, 
is such a crime? If Kaltenbrunner and Sauckel 
are condemned for the crime of “deportation and 
other inhuman acts committed against a civilian 
population,” then any Russian official is also guilty 
who carried out similar orders in Poland. As each 
of the four judges read his allotted part of the 
verdict, he must have reflected on what other 
judges, equally inspired by a determination to en- 
force international law, might in the future say 
of a different group of-defendants. A third world 
war, if it is permitted to occur, will no doubt be 
followed by an equally impeccable condemnation 


of the war criminals of the defeated countries. 
That war will only be prevented if the statesmen 
of every nation begin to apply the standard which 
the international Court has set at Nuremberg with 
equal severity to their own actions and those of 
their Service chiefs. 


New Statesman and Nation 
London 


Bernard Shaw has stated that he considers that 
the Nuremberg trials are not justified, particu- 
larly in view of the use of the Atomic Bomb. 
Dean Inge has also written against the hanging 
of war criminals. The Natal Mercury has recently 
stigmatized the trials as a shameful and undigni- 
fied farce. The paper rightly condemns the ex- 
hibitionism which has accompanied the trials. 
We pointed out some time ago that the fact means 
that any of the leaders of any vanquished nation 
will in the future have to face trials by the vic- 
tors. The old cry of Vae Victis has been revived. 
Douglas Woodruff, the editor of the Tablet, who 
recently visited Nuremberg, says that it is very 
difficult to speak with any confidence of how the 
trial will look in history even in a few years’ time. 
The fact that the procedure has been very care- 
fully and judicially carried out cannot radically 
alter the great difficulties in concluding that the 
trial will stand the test of time and not look mere- 
ly as an exhibition of the victors’ power to do 
what they will with the vanquished. 

There is this to be said, that the trial implicity 
recognizes that there is a natural law which places 
even leaders of nations under obligations to an- 
swer for their actions in that capacity to other 
men. There is justification for trying those who 
have been guilty of specific war crimes against an 
already accepted code of waging war, but the 
prosecutor cannot be judge, particularly on the 
general charge of waging an aggressive war. The 
whole trial does show the need for an interna- 
tional court based on the principle of the moral 
law obliging all nations, and independent of po- 
litical considerations, which the origin of the 
present court is not. 

The Southern Cross 


Cape Town, S. A. 
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| To a much greater degree than is commonly ad- 
mitted or realized, the high-tariff policy of the 
United States following World War I contributed 
to developing the causes of World War II. To 
understand this will help us to keep from mak- 
ing the same mistake again. 

Our tariff duties were raised three times in nine 
years. First came the Emergency Tariff Act of 
1921. This was followed by the Fordney-McCum- 
ber Tariff Act of 1922, and then the Hawley- 
Smoot Tariff Act of 1930. The third of these 
measures carried our tariff duties to record heights, 
and in many cases made (foreign) trade practic- 
ally prohibitive. Pleas made by 25 governments 
not to enact this trade-destroying measure were 
unceremoniously disregarded. 

In retaliation, other nations enacted higher tariff 
duties and set up embargoes and trade quotas. 
This was disastrous to farmers in the United States 
in shutting off foreign markets for farm products. 
It was disastrous to the people of European coun- 
tries lacking self-sufficiency. The result was dis- 
tress, unrest, and no end of international friction. 
To overcome trade barriers was one of the reasons 
for Hitler’s ambitions to burst the boundaries of 
Germany—ambitions that led directly to war. 


L. S. HERRON 
The Nebraska Co-operator 


Socialism, Collectivism, Totalitarianism, Com- 
munism, Dictatorship of the Proletariat remain 
names and philosophies of the State from which 
many people still shrink—but about the phrase 
“‘a planned society” there seems to cling an odor, 
if not sanctity at least of pious compromise. 

Assuming the sincerity of those now beginning 
to look with kindly eyes on “‘a planned society”... 
it can only be marveled at that a position so clear 
_ should be seen so hazily. It may be dogmatically 
said that to a planned society there can be no 
abiding half-way house between traditional liberty 
and serfdom. If the State is to plan the economic 
and social life of the community, the plan must 
be firm. Once any section of the community is 
permitted to escape the plan, the planners must 
_ fail . . . Once the power to plan is given to the 
State, the power to coerce men and women to 
serve the plan must also be given. 

The Statist 
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Fragments 


OVERNOR Ralph E. Gates of Indiana re- 

cently said: “The City of Indianapolis is a 
long way from Washington, but already the Fed- 
eral Government occupies 11.7 percent of all the 
available office space in downtown Indianapolis— 
and is asking for more.” 


A British correspondent recently in Russia 
states: “I met a German Chaplain, a prisoner of 
war, who was as impressed as I was by the depth 
of religious feeling in that country. He gave it 
as his opinion that if a Catholic renaissance was to 


come to the world, it would come through the 
Russians.” 


The Church in Germany, the late Fr. Corri- 
gan, S.J., wrote, was to know humiliation and 
persecution in the nineteenth century. In its pres- 
ent dark hour (1938) it can look back with a 
consciousness of unconquerable vitality to at least 
three attacks on her life that might have been 
fatal, but which, in fact, gave birth to a new burst 
of energy. 


From the Lenten Pastoral by Most Rev. Dr. 
Mageean, Bishop of Down and Connor: It is now 
nearly two years since hostilities ceased and 
peace seems no nearer. Little wonder, then, that 
the high hopes are giving place to a spirit of mis- 
giving and anxiety. There is much talk, and little 
else, about democracy, the gap between words 
and deeds is wide, and it is the deeds that count. 


There is truth and irony in the story sent by 
a missionary bishop to the editor of the Southern 
Cross, of Cape Town. A native chief in one of 
the northern colonial territories was visited by of- 
ficials of the Colonial Office who wanted to know 
what were the most urgent improvements to be 
made there. The chief replied that, as represent- 
ing his people, he would, if he had money, spend 
it on the erection of a monument to the Natives’ 
best friends—the mosquitoes, because it was due 
to them and malaria that the white man was pre- 
vented from occupying their lands. 


A reliable publicist and historian, Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr., says, ‘“for some reason, American 
novelists have never been much interested in poli- 
tics above the level of municipal corruption.” 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


A New Saint of the People and 
for the People 


AST fall I was returning from a convention 

of the Historical Society of the five first Can- 
tons of Switzerland. On the steamer which I 
boarded at Brunnen, I met a number of visiting 
American soldiers. They seemed to know very 
little about Switzerland and its history. So I ex- 
plained to them that we were in the very heart of 
the Country and at the cradle of its Liberty. Brun- 
nen, I told them, was the very place where, in 
August, 1299, the document of Independence, the 
first constitution of the Federation, was signed and 
sworn to, beginning with the words: “In the 
Name of the Lord.” I also pointed out to them 
the “‘Ruttli,’” a meadow with its block-house, 
where eight years later the leaders of the first three 
Cantons met secretly, confirmed their Federation 
and agreed to drive out the officials unjustly im- 
posed upon them by the house of Hapsburg, on 
New Year's day, 1308. The soldiers were rather 
surprised; for they thought that Liberty was born 
only in 1776. I asked them if they had seen Lu- 
cerne. “‘O yes,” they said, “it’s one of the most 
beautiful spots we've seen in beautiful Switzer- 
land.” “Well,” I told them, ‘Lucerne was the 
first city that joined the rural Federation, in 1332.” 
The house of Hapsburg and the gentry loyal to 

it retaliated in different ways. But other adjoin- 
ing valleys and cities entered the confederation, 
among them Zurich and Bern, so that by 1353 the 
larger part of German speaking Switzerland was 
under the control of the Confederates. Many a 
bloody battle, however, had to be fought in order 
to retain and strengthen this independence. The 
Swiss were soon known as the best warriors in 
Europe and their friendship was eagerly sought by 
many neighbors. In 1474 a treaty was made with 
Austria, then ruled by the Hapsburgs. A state of 
war, which had lasted nearly 160 years, was there- 
by happily concluded. So far, this treaty never 
has been broken. The ruler of Austria, as well as 
the king of France were glad to have the help of 
the Confederates against the most powerful ruler 
of those days, Charles the Temeraire of Burgundy. 
But both made their separate peace with Charles 
and let the Swiss shift for themselves. Trusting 
in the help of God Almighty, the Confederates 
beat Charles in three decsive battles. On May 2, 
1476, the mighty Duke of Burgundy lost his im- 


Procedure 


Action 


mense riches near Grandson; on June 22, he lost 
his grand army at Murten, and half a year later, 
near Nancy in France, he lost his life, January 
S477. 

Here it is now, that Nicolas von Flue, the Saint 
to be canonized on Ascension day next, appears 
on the scene. The fact is, the aforementioned 
treaty with Austria had already been concluded 
upon his wise counsel. Born March 21, 1417, 
near Sachseln, of old peasant stock, he, in his 
youth, had served his country as banner bearer and 
captain in many a skirmish, but at heart he was 
a man of prayer and peace. He married, in 1444, 
and raised with his pious wife a family of ten 
sturdy children. Then there came to him the 
extraordinary call of God, to leave his wife and 
children (they were well provided for) and to 
serve God as a hermit. After very serious deliber- 
ation and with the consent of his heroic wife he 
led for twenty years a life of prayer and contem- 
plation in a cell built by his neighbors. With feet 
and head bare, he had for a garment a single long 
brown tunic. For twenty years he neither ate nor 
drank anything except once upon the command 
of his Bishop. This almost cost him his life. His 
only food remained the Holy Eucharist. Never 
once did he enter his former happy home. But 
he was not forgotten. From all sides people came 
to consult him in their troubles, both of a spiritual 
and material nature. Even matters of political 
nature were submitted to his wise counsel. 


The war against Burgundy had brought to the | 


victors immense riches and a large store of spoils. 
This was not without danger to the peace of the 
confederation. The cities of Frybourg and So- 
leure having faithfully fought with the Confeder- 
ates asked to be received into their Union. But 
the victors (just like those of today after this most 
terrible of wars) could not agree about the dis- 
tribution of the spoils; and the rural Cantons op- 
posed the reception of the two cities, fearing the 


preponderance of the city population. Nine times _ 


their delegates had met at different places in the 


year 1487. For the tenth time they convened, on — 
December 22, at Stans, about six hours distance — 
from the cell of the holy hermit. But neither 
party gave in an inch. Three sessions were held _ 


to no avail. 


tives went to their night-quarters, ready to leave 
hext morning and to let the sword decide the 


Full of fire and spite the representa- ‘ 
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‘quarrel. In this most dangerous hour of the birth 
‘of a new nation, the pastor of the place hurried 
‘through the frosty December night to the hermit’s 
‘cell. The Saint gave him his fair and just solu- 
tion of the problem. In the morning the pastor 
went about and begged the delegates in the name 
of the saintly hermit, to come together once more. 
'Grumblingly they obeyed the summons. And be- 
hold the great moral miracle: Within an hour all 
was peacefully settled, a new constitution framed 
upon the foundation of the old one, and sworn 
to; Frybourg and Soleure were received as mem- 
bers on equal terms. The Swiss Federation and 
Freedom were saved. The church bells every- 
where rang out and announced through the land 
the joyful tidings of peace, on the day before 
Christmas. 

What Abrahm Lincoln achieved only with a 
bloody war, this St. Nicolas accomplished with a 
few wise and just counsels—and with his rosary. 
Yes, with the rosary! For in the contemporary 
chronicle of Diepold Schilling, which is still to 


Where Lies Catastrophe 


Education Without a Spiritual 
Foundation 


Bo years the American people have assumed 
that by pouring money into the school sys- 
tem of the country a high standard of education 
of the younger generation could be attained. 
This standard, it was said, would be reflected in 
the virtues of citizenship the young men and wom- 
en would exercise on entering adult life. This be- 
lief in the potency of education continues to pre- 
vail, although the condition of public and private 
morals indicates that our principles and methods 
of training children must be lacking in certain pat- 
ticulars. What these are appears from a discus- 
sion of modern education by Sir Patrick Duff, 
High Commissioner for the United Kingdom in 
New Zealand. Addressing an assembly of head 
teachers attending a refresher course, the speak- 
er dwelt at some length on what he called the de- 
ficiencies, as they appear to him, of compulsory 
State education, which, let us add, have a com- 
mon origin and beget the same evils everywhere. 
Among them the most serious is the neglect on 
the part of the school to equip youth with a com- 
pass that points unerringly to the immutable laws 
of God which the young people, going from 
school into life, are so desperately in need of to 
guide them. 
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be seen at Lucerne, the holy Hermit is depicted 
standing in front of his cell, conversing with his 
friend, the pastor of Stans, the rosary in his hand. 
Young Diepold was himself present at this famous 
peace conference at Stans which saved the Swiss 
Federation. He even helped his father, who was 
what we might call secretary of the convention, 
copy the stipulations which were signed and 
sealed by the delegates. 

When all this had been achieved, the wife and 
children of Saint Nicolas may well have felt that 
their sacrifices had not been in vain nor the pray- 
ers of their father. Even today the rosary will 
prove the most powerful weapon in the long 
drawn battle for a just and lasting peace. May 
this new saint,.a man of and for the people, by 
his intercession and example prove as powerful 
a help to a distracted world today as he did in 
his Country’s great hour of need. May he prove 
the great peacemaker, rightly called by the Swiss 
people “the Father of the Fatherland.” 


P. Justus SCHWEIZER, O.S.B. 


“It is a melancholy thing to say,” Sir Patrick 
Duff declared, “but it looks as if the extension of 
education has weakened rather than strengthened 
the force of secular moral training. A parent 
who is technically less well educated than his chil- 
dren tends to possess on that account less influence 
on their outlook: and, in general, as State educa- 
tion has advanced, parents have more and more 
been content to resign their duties to the school- 
master. 

“But, the State schoolmaster is busy cramming 
his pupils for examination: he has practically no 
time to teach—indeed, I understand that in this 
country he is not even allowed to teach—any re- 
ligion. 

“So, pupils may perhaps pick up a few mercan- 
tile virtues like truthfulness, honesty and pride of 
workmanship, by infection from our commercial 
society: the other necessary virtues, however, are 
left to take care of themselves. But, if it is no- 
body’s business to inspire in children a sound sense 
of values and to impart to them anything of what 
is the only foundation for any spiritual stability, 
there are plenty of other very highly-paid and en- 
ergetic people whose most specific business it is 
to train their sense of values into other and, often, 
vety questionable channels.” 
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Here the speaker referred to a subject well 
known to us, but quite generally neglected. “If 
you look at street boardings (our sign boards) or 
advertisements in public places or in the press, 
amid which sights the child grows up,’ he said, 
“you will see deployed on every hand some pretty 
debasing persuasions and artful temptations. 
When the pupil leaves school, where the curricu- 
lum has afforded little scope to give him any tinc- 
ture of humanism and still less scope to give him 
any religion—(just as if Mr. Henry Ford were to 
turn his cars off the assembly lines and put them 
on the roads without bothering to provide any 
steering wheels!) —a clear field is presented to the 
advertiser to mould this starved and deficient men- 
tality for purposes of salesmanship. - 

“The advertiser does not always succeed in sell- 
ing his product,’ Sir Duff continued, “but with 
the help of the film-producer he steadily and in- 
sidiously intensifies the feeling that money is the 
measure of success and that the expenditure of 
money on luxuries is the mark of culture and so- 
cial superiority. The virtues and values on which 
civilization has been based receive no publicity; 
whereas we cannot walk down the road or open 
a newspaper without seeing skilled advertisements 
for imitation silk stockings, cigarettes, cosmetics, 
photographic materials, tadio-sets and cinema 
shows. 

“With the help of hire-purchase schemes (time 
payments) the salesman enables us to appear rich- 
er than we are; he teaches us that this should be 
our predominant aim in life, and even though 
we don’t believe all that he says about his own 
commodity, we still find ourselves tempted to 
think in his terms and to share his valuation of 
acquisitiveness and material comforts.” 

His point was, the speaker said, “that a purely 
technical education pursued on no other basis than 
that of a curriculum and a schedule leaves great 
vacancies in the mind which, like any other vacu- 
um, will be filled by the first rubbish ready to 
flow in. Apart from having no standards to set 
in questions of taste or of behavior or of the use 
of leisure, a purely technical education offers no 
protection against quack notions in religion or 
politics or philosophy.” 


Toward the close of his address, Sir Patrick 
Duff referred to a subject of vast importance for 
the security and stability of any State, particularly 
a Republic such as ours. “I wonder,’ he said, 
“if pupils in State schools are ever encouraged to 
regard themselves as responsible for national af- 
fairs . . . . How many pupils, whose education 
ceases when they leave elementary school, main- 
tain afterwards anything that can be called intel- 
lectual interest? How many think with any real 
seriousness about the problems of politics on 
which, before long, as electors they are expected 
to decide? How many read books worth reading? 
How many read books at all?”’ But before all the 
speaker emphasized the conviction that “neither 
character nor civic duty can develop without a 
spiritual element: and this is just the element 
which has grown weak and which is, unconsci- 
ously or otherwise, apt to be pushed out of our 
State educational system because it is hard to 
specify, hard to assess, and, generally speaking, 
humane studies take too much time.” Hence the 
trouble of the present age is not, undoubtedly, 
that it has got too little knowledge, “but,” as Sir 
Duff remarked, “that it has got too little morals; 
or that its knowledge has far outrun its morals. 
Guided by knowledge alone, humanity has 
stumbled to the very brink of irrevocable catas- 
trophe.” 

Standing on the brink of irrevocable catastrophe, 
do men feel the need to face about and seek the 
wells of living water they and their fathers fore- 
sook? Sir Patrick Duff is of the opinion: “We are 
allowing the spiritual basis of our civilization to 
perish. Learning without a spiritual basis leads 
to barren, death-struck places. The segregation 
of intellectual activity is apt to be dangerous and 
to give its possessor a false sense of values.” And 
so blind to these truths are the people, that an 
imposing number of Senators affirm their belief 
in the existing system of education by promoting 
Senate Bill 472, which would authorize the Fed- 
eral Treasury to pay up to $250,000,000 annually 
to the States for educational purposes. With’ oth- 
er words, still greater efforts are to be made to 
obtain more “‘masses of mechanization, mountains 
of material means, and a minimum of morality.” 


Addressing the people of Australia in a broad- 
cast, Dr. T. J. Kiernan, Ireland’s minister to that 
country, stated: “Democracy today does not sit 
securely on its throne; nor is the dignity of man, 


which is of democracy’s essence, respected in much 
of what goes by the name of democracy; for the 
word has been tortured out of its real meaning and 


out of its reality.” 
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| Chronic Social Evil 


Housing, Not a Mere Post-War 


Phenomenon 


O a far greater extent than the man in the 

street is aware of, the American people are 
organized in groups of a vocational nature. There 
are thousands of associations such as the National 
Association of Home Builders of the United 
States, all of which are intended to promote the 
economic interests of its members. It is a virtual 
flocking together of birds of a feather intent on 
protecting and promoting what serves their indi- 
vidual as well as their collective welfare. The in- 
dividualist of yesterday has learned that there are 
advantages to be secured by organizing for mutual 
protection. 

Nearly six thousand people are said to have at- 
tended “the greatest conference in the history of 
the house-building industry,’’ conducted at Wash- 
ington in February, under the auspices of the Natl. 
Association of Home Builders. The tenor of the 
deliberations found expression in the speech of 
Honorable Jesse P. Wolcott, Chairman, the House 
Banking and Currency Committee. Mr. Wolcott 
condemned the various attempts to socialize hous- 
ing in this country, demanded freedom for home 
construction and called upon home builders to ad- 
vise with the Congress to the end that sound legis- 
lation may be formulated. He excoriated radical 
labor leadership which sells labor as commodities 
are sold. He stated that, “There are signs on the 
horizon that union members are repudiating this 
leadership which is blind and prejudiced to the 
best interests of the American laboring man.” Of 
course, the Congressman’s resounding theme of 
free production and a free economy inspired an 
enthusiastic demonstration. 

Evidently, it did not occur to the participants 
in the hand-clapping and shouting that.our slums, 
in cities big and small, stand as horrible monu- 


A Growing Evil 


On Juvenile Delinquency 


N the summer of last year the Criminal Law 
Section of the American Bar Association sub- 
mitted a report which deals with such problems 
as International Co-operation, Military and Moral 
Justice, Revision of Federal Criminal Code, Sen- 
/tencing, Probation, Prison and Parole. Ultimate- 
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ments of “free production and a free economy.” 
If the Home Builders of the United States are so 
certain of being able to cope with the existing 
housing shortage—the convention demanded: 
“Get rid of government control immediately to 
get the job done’—why have they permitted the 
slums to breed vice and crime these many gener- 
ations? They should know that building costs 
were so high that better homes were beyond the 
financial ability of slum dwellers to pay for more 
Sanitary quarters. Nor is it just to blame the 
building trades alone for the high cost of con- 
struction, as was done, when the Washington con- 
vention called “for Congressional action to abolish 
the closed shop because it is un-American in that 
it denies the inherent right of free men to work, 
and permits the maintenance of a legalized mon- 
opoly of one of the most important elements in 
home-building.” | 

Speculation in land, monopolistic prices for 
building materials, such as bricks, cement and 
lumber, hindered the building of homes and the 
carrying out of repairs to a far greater extent than 
high wages and certain restrictions: imposed on 
builders by organized labor. High wages were, in 
fact, for years the corollary of a shortage of work. 
A painter or carpenter employed, let us say, no 
more than two hundred days a year, was obliged 
to demand a wage that would sustain him, in a 
manner, three hundred and sixty-five days. 

The present housing shortage, an international 
phenomenon, is the result of the sins of capital- 
ism. Never at any time in the one hundred and 
fifty years of its career has ‘“‘free enterprise” been 
able to house adequately the people it massed in 
factory towns and large commercial centers of 
population. In spite of “progress” the poor were 
always miserably housed. To blame the present 
crises on building restrictions made necessary by 
the war and on labor, is grossly unjust. 


ly, the Report discusses also Juvenile Delinquency, 
than which there are few problems sadder or 
graver. None other testifies more clearly to the 
corruption of society than does juvenile delin- 
quency. The opinion on the subject presented by 
the Criminal Law Section of the American Bar 
Association declares: 
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“In practically all plans, programs and statutes 
relating to correctional work and crime control, 
the most notable element has been the emphasis 
on youth. Public pressure for the prevention of 
juvenile delinquency has made itself felt in sev- 
eral concrete ways. The whole youth problem 
is highlighted by statistics showing that the age 
of persons arrested and imprisoned has decreased 
sharply in the last few years. The war years 
brought an increase of approximately 517% in the 
number of juvenile delinquency cases disposed of 
by 82 courts serving the larger cities. The num- 
ber of cases rose from approximately 65,000 in 
1940 to over 100,000 last year (1946). The bench 
and the bar have been troubled by this rising tide 
of juvenile delinquency and the effect it is bound 
to have on traditional methods of law enforce- 
ment and legal philosophies. A conference to 
consider the ramifications of this problem has been 
called for October 21-23 by the Attorney General 
of the United States, Mr. Tom C. Clark. The 


Notable Record 


A Progressive Co-Op 


it appears from the program, published on the 
occasion of the “Fiftieth Anniversary, Victoria 
Co-operative Creamery Co., of Victoria, Minne- 
sota,” that on March 11, 1897, ‘‘the first meet- 
ing of Victorian farmers was called by J. M. Aretz 
for the purpose of organizing a farmers cream- 
ery. The response was so generous that the un- 
dertaking was ready to begin operation by the 
beginning of June. Ever since that time this co- 
operative has served its members and the com- 
munity well. But the success attained did not 
merely happen; it came as a reward for sustained 
concerted efforts and harmony among officers and 
members. This some of the paragraphs in the 
chronology of Victoria’s Co-operative Creamery 
demonstrate. 

Of particular interest is the account dated De- 
cember 7, 1941: 


“The second World War has begun. This is the ° 


third war since the creamery was organized. 
When war was declared, the alterations on the 
milk dryer, begun with the intention of produc- 
ing milk powder, were well under way. The milk 
dryer was moved to the second floor and the first 
non-fat milk powder was made in January, 1942. 
After this the milk dryer was operated day and 
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Section is co-operating in development of the pro- 
gram for the conference and assisting with the 
preparation of reports and specific recommenda- 
tions which it is hoped will grow out of the con- 
ference. 

“The problems faced by state and federal 
prison systems have been aggravated in recent 
months by a considerable growth in prison popu- 
lation. During the war years the number of pris- 
oners decreased strikingly. There are evidences 
that the post-war will witness an equally striking 
rise in prison population. There are indeed dis- 
turbing evidences of those elements which might 
be precipitated into a genuine crime wave, particu- 
larly in the larger metropolitan areas. All of this 
indicates the need for modernization of the plant 
anid program of institutional systems if the public 
is to be adequately protected. The bench and the 
bar are urged to take a greater interest in these 
problems and assist in improving what in some 
instances are medieval institutional systems.” 


night during the greater part of each year. The 
war brought many troubles, in the form of oper- 
ating restrictions, with many complicated govern- 
ment orders to be observed; shortages of all kinds 
of machinery and equipment, of parts needed to 
make repairs, of milk powder barrels, manpower, 
and many other things. Then came butter ra- 
tioning, together with coupons, the butter subsidy, 
price ceilings, and other restrictions. All of 
which demanded that complicated reports should 
be submitted monthly to government agencies.” 
Many small creameries, so the account continues, 
“could not surmount these obstacles and closed 
down. The Victoria Creamery was able to put in 
the most successful year in its history during this 
time. This was due to the foresight of its direc- 
tors who, in years past, had modernized the plant 
when building and machinery costs were low and 


materials plentiful, and also to the loyalty of the 
patrons and the workers in the plant who put in 


many extra hours when no help could be found.” 


It is under such favorable auspices this co-opera- 
tive closes the first fifty years of its history. There © 
is no reason why it should not continue its career 
successfully in the future, provided the spirit, 
which animated its members from the beginning, - 


can be retained. 
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Catholic Social Action 


| Bees in February the First Catholic Slovak 
Union of America met in Convention in New 
York City. Founded, in 1890, in Cleveland by 
lRev. Fr. Stephen Furdeck, the organization fol- 
lows the lines of the Catholic Central Verein. It 
inow has 100,000 members, residing in the United 
‘States and Canada. 


One of the outstanding events of the Convention was 
‘a Solemn High Mass, held in St. John Nepomucene 
Church; celebrant, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Stephen Krasula, 
|Pastor, and patron of the organization’s New York 
district. A resolution adopted by the Convention pro- 
tests the trial of Msgr. Tiso which has been dragging 
on for months. Support of Catholic Action in Slo- 
vakia itself, and a plan to erect a Memorial to the Slo- 
vak Veterans of our Country, were discussed. In ad- 
dition to the Orphanage at Middleton, Pa., the Union 


Supports youth activities, a sports program, and Chil- 
ren’s Camps. 


Co-operation 


VIDENTLY because of the seasonable nature 
of co-operation among poultry farmers in cer- 
tain sections of Nova Scotia, they call their un- 
dertaking a club. A case in point is the Musquo- 
oboit Poultry Club which purchased 18,000 
pchicks for its members in the spring of last year. 
During the fall marketing season they sold 8,439 
bof those birds with a total weight of 50,079 lbs. 
which returned $15,476.82 to the producers. The 
birds averaged nearly six pounds and 13 pools 
were held throughout the season. 

At the recent annual meeting of the club plans were 
badvanced for erection of a killing plant and cold stor- 
page this year. 


Personalia 


i N the course of the Cath. African Union Con- 

gress, conducted at Mariannhill, Natal, early 
an the year, the outstanding services of Fr. Bernard 
Huss, C.M.M., were acknowledged on all sides. 
“Tn all the speeches,” says an account published in 
tthe Southern Cross, “Fr. Huss was paid great and 
incere tribute that he has sacrificed all his life for 
ithe universal progress of the African people. The 
‘Apostolic Delegate mentioned in his address to 
Fr. Huss that he has reported his fine work to 
Rome, and he was reading out as the answer of 
he Holy Father a telegram in which the Pope 
sent his paternal blessing to Fr. Huss. At the end 
tof the program a presentation was handed to Fr. 


” 


REVIEW 


One of the lecturers of the Congress, Dr. Eybers, of 
the Department of Education, U. of So. A., recalled the 
Occasion on which he had previously heard at Mariann- 
hill the singing of Bantu songs, which had given him 
the idea of setting on foot the scheme for the record- 
ing of Bantu music now being undertaken in Johannes- 
burg. He paid tribute to the work of the missionaries 
in educating the African: for long, vocational education 
had been neglected outside the mission stations. 


Military Expenditures 


O F the 29 billion dollars the Budget for the 
fiscal year 1947-48 provides for national de- 
fense and expenditures arising from the after- 
math of war, 11.3 billion is accounted for by mili- 
tary expenditures, a decline of about 3.5 billion 
from the current fiscal year. The President indi- 
cated that the cost of maintaining the present de- 
fense establishment with its larger forces, moré 
complex mechanized equipment, occupation re- 
sponsibilities and development activities is neces- 
sarily much greater than in prewar years. 
Expenditures for veterans are estimated at 7.3 bil- 
lion dollars; this is only slightly below the current fiscal 
year. Readjustment benefits of 3.5 billion dollars are 
provided for, including larger expenditures for educa- 
tion but a smaller amount for unemployment assist- 
ance. Pensions are estimated to require 2.5 billion, and 
the bulk of the remainder goes to defray the cost of 
the Veterans’ Administration and the construction of . 
hospitals and other facilities. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


se annual report of the Municipal Court of 

Philadelphia for 1945 contains a study by 
John Otto Reinemann of the Court’s statistical de- 
partment, on the geographical distribution of the 
residences of juvenile delinquents in Philadelphia 
based on 1944 court referral figures. The study 
(among other results) confirmed the observation 
made in many urban communities (by Clifford R. 
Shaw et al) that delinquency rates are highest 
near the center of the city. In Philadelphia this 
area of highest delinquency includes one-twelfth 
of the city’s whole territory, a fourth of its popu- 
lation, and half of its delinquent children. In the 
area 40 out of every 1000 children had been re- 
ferred to the court on delinquency charges; for the 
entire city the figure was 21. 


The close relationship between high delinquency rates 
and sub-standard housing conditions was indicated by 
the fact that in this area of greatest delinquency 39.7 
percent of the dwellings were classified as sub-standard 
by the 1940 census; for the entire city the figue was 17.8. 
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Unusual Parliamentary Action 


RGENTINA’S Senate adopted the motion 

to instruct the Government it should submit 
to the Pope “the respectful national request’’ to 
grant the cause of beatification of Mamerto Es- 
quin, Bishop of Cordova, in the Argentine, con- 
sideration. 

Senator Herrera, who introduced the motion, declared 
the French Chamber had, at one time, asked the Pope 
to grant the honor of the altars to the Maid of Orleans, 
that Peru was proud of its St. Rose of Lima, that Chile 
and Peru had consistently promoted the cause of the 
Martyrs of Elieura and Uruguay, the beatification of 
Msgr. Vera, Archbishop of Montevideo. Only Argen- 
tina was not, so far, represented on the canon of saints. 


Economic Instability 


ONE of the chief reasons behind the present 
‘Red’ hunt in the United States, it appears to 
Frank Beswick, a member of the House of Com- 
mons tor Scotland, is the evident economic insta- 
bility. Beswick has been in the country as a mem- 
ber of the British delegation to the United Na- 
tions meetings. 

Writing in the Scottish Co-operator, Mr. Beswick 
states: “It is extraordinary how, underneath his indi- 
vidual assuredness, the American contrives to create an 
impression of lack of confidence in his nation’s imme- 
diate future. Economically they are among the least 
stable of nations—and they know it. And what they 
fear is that this economic instability means political in- 
stability. Hence this present ‘Red’ hunt.” 


The Negro Vote 


ig appears from a lengthy discussion of politi- 
cal affairs in Mississippi, written by Kenneth 
Toler for the Memphis Commercial-Appeal, that 
“Negroes are going to vote in larger numbers 
from now on in Mississippi—and Washington is 
going to see to that if it becomes necessary. There 
is even a threat in the Nation’s capital to cut Mis- 
sissippi’s congressional representation in half un- 
less Negroes are permitted to vote. That same 
threat is being held over other Southern states.” 
“The solid Democratic South, whose vote is al- 
ways in the bag for the national party standard- 
bearers, is witnessing the trampling of its customs 
and traditions by its own party brethren in the 
North and West in a big play for the big Negro 
vote in the North which represents the balance 
of power between a Democratic or Republican 
victory. Opponents to the Southern revolt of sev- 
eral years back are beginning to understand the 


real purpose of that movement—too late, how- 
ever. 


In consequence a situation has arisen which is causing 
politicians in that State some worry. Is “white suprem- 
acy” threatened, and if so, what must be done? Accord- 
ing to Toler, “many Democratic leaders believe tt bet- 
ter politics to leave the election laws as they are and 
hold some sort of control over the Negro vote than to 
force the latter into a separate party and in that way 
threaten white officeholding in counties where Negroes 
outnumber whites. Too, it could mean two delegations 
to the Democratic nationa! convention, and in line with 
the attitude of national party leaders, it’s easy to guess 
which group would be seated—or else given half the 
convention votes.” 


Pseudo-Co-operatives 


\G. extreme case of interference on the part 
of a government in economic affairs is re- 
ported from India. According to the New 
Leader, a Catholic weekly of Madras, “a bomb- 
shell has been thrown among merchants by the de- 
cision of Government to create producers-cum- 
consumers co-operative societies in order to elimt- 
nate middlemen and the profits they are making. 
Merchants are protesting that this arrangement 
will ruin them and reduce them to beggary. Ina 
sense the merchants themselves are to blame for 
this result. The necessity of these multipurpose 
societies was felt, because the merchants had util- 
ized in an unsocial manner the chances they had 
of making profits during the scarcity produced by 
the war.” 

By way of explanation the weekly referred to adds: 
“Whether double-purpose societies will function success- 
fully is another question. Pandits on Co-operation will 
look askance at them. The interest of the producer is 
different from that of the consumer. How can the two 
conflicting interests be served by the same society? How 
can one man serve two masters? This is a question to 


be answered by the society itself in the light of subse- 
quent experience.” 


Union Establishes Retirement Fund 


| Pees Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, AFL, has established a retirement fund 
for its paid officers. Benefits ranging up to 50 
percent of the regular salaries will be paid to men 
retiring at 60 and women at 55. The union will 
pay two-thirds of the cost of the retirement sys- 
tem and the officer-beneficiaries will contribute the 
remaining one-third. | 
About 700 officers of the international union and its 
affiliated locals and joint boards are covered by the 
program. The ILGWU is seeking employer-financed 
pension plans for all of its 350,000 members. - 
Q 


Minimum’, Wage 

(7 ISCONSIN’S revised minimum wage order, 
covering all occupations, trades, and indus- 
ties, establishes three hourly rates based on size 
of city—45 cents in places of 3,500 or over; 40 
cents in places between 1,000 and 3,500 ; and 38 
ents elsewhere. Learner rates are abolished. In 
domestic service and non-industrialized agricul- 
ture, minimum weekly wages are set for a work 
pweek of 45 hours or over. 

Specified deductions for board and lodging are per- 
itted in any industry when furnished by an employer 


fas part payment of wages. Order became effective Feb- 
uary 10, 1947. 


Holidays With Pay 


ADOPTED in 1938, the Holiday with Pay Act 

cafries out the recommendations contained 
-n the report of a Committee, which recommended 
chat “legislation should be passed making provi- 
ion for holidays with pay in industry generally.” 
At that time only three million wage earners in 
reat Britain had agreements with their em- 
Ployers providing them with pay during holidays. 
‘Now collective agreements between employers 
fend employees cover from 10 to 11 million work- 
rs, a figure which excludes clerks and salaried 
staffs. Payment is usually for 12 days including 
“he normal bank holidays. 

It is of interest to note that this legislation has stimu- 
ated a considerable holiday industry. Large-scale com- 
ercial concerns like Butlin’s camps provide holidays 
wt all-in prices, with the adjuncts of the cheaper seaside 
~esorts, while non-profit making bodies, such as the 
orkers’ Travel Association and the Holiday Fellow- 
ship, have hostels and holiday houses throughout the 
pountry for those with less flamboyant tastes. 


Narcotics 


yf ARIHUANA is the drug of self-delusion, 
according to U. S. Public Health Service doc- 
bors and psychologists who have just reported on 
lhe most exhaustive tests yet made on the effects 
of the use of this drug. The Public Health work- 
srs, headed Dr. Edwin G. Williams, used as sub- 
bects six Federal prisoners, all previous marihuana 
bmokers. For one month they were allowed as 
many drugged cigarettes as they wanted during 
which time they were kept under constant obser- 
vation and given frequent mental and physical 
tests. The men themselves claimed the drug was 
harmless and insisted that it increased their pro- 
Auctive activity, interest in work, and artistic abil- 
ty. The men believed what they said, but neither 
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their behavior nor the mental and physical meas- 
urements supported their claims. 


According to the doctors, there were increased signs 
of exhilaration during the first few days. After the 
first week, however, these disappeared and normal ac- 
tivity decreased. There was no decline in physical co- 
ordination although there was a decided loss of inter- 
est in work. There were few physical changes of any 
significance although the test indicated that, after pro- 
longed use, some tolerance was built up for marihuana 
so that more of the drug was needed to produce the 
same effects. There was no certain evidence that any 
addiction to the drug was developed. 


Community Canneries 


Te Missouri, rural electrification has helped the 

vocational agricultural divisions of the Mis- 
sourt State Department of Education to establish 
a new type of educational service—the school- 
community cannery. Although this was a war 
measure, at least 85 Missouri communities now 
have established permanent canneries. The in- 
dividual canneries process from a few hundred 
pints to more than 80,000 pints of food a center 
each season, with an average of 800 cans a center 
daily. 

“The immediate purpose in establishing the canning 
program,” said J. H. Foard, Missouri State Supervisor 
of Agricultural Education, ‘‘was to increase the quanti- 
ty of food for home consumption, and to provide a 
wider variety of foods for farm families. The long- 
time object is to provide a nucleus for an educational 
program, out of which may grow improved health, 
better livestock, soil conservation, and improved eco- 
nomic conditions on the farm.” 


Peasant-Proprietorship 


ODAY the world over the peasant and the 

land are granted increased understanding. At 
the Seventh All India Agricultural Economic Con- 
ference, held at Karachi early in the year, Mr. M. 
R. Masani raised a strong plea for justice to the 
Indian peasant by instituting a system of peasant 
proprietorship, impartible and inalienable, where- 
by each peasant could be given an economic hold- 
ing of between 10 to 20 acres of land. (Of fun- 
damental importance, however, is the demand that 
landing holdings should become legally inalien- 
able and may not be broken up.) 

Mr. Masani also pointed out the need for a drastic 
reduction of land revenue and the establishment of a 
parity of prices between agricultural and industrial prod- 
ucts. He favored the abolition of zamindaris and com- 
mended the proposed legislation to this end in Bihar, 
the United Provinces and Madras. , 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


THE INDIANS OF NORTH 
AMERICA 


By the 
Rev. FRANCIS PIERZ, 
Catholic Missionary 


i I 
Translator’s Introduction 


The following pages are a translation of the 
pamphlet of the Rev. Francis Pierz, for almost 
thirty-eight years a missionary to the Indians of 
our then ‘“‘Northwest,” especially to the Ottawas 
and Chippewas in Michigan, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota. His brochure bears the title “Dze Indianer 
in Nord Amerika. Ihre Lebensweise, Sitten und 
Gebrauche. Nach vieljahrigem Aufenthalte und 
gesammelten Erfahrungen unter verschiedenen 
Stammen. Von Franz Pierz, katholischem Mis- 
sionar.” It was published in 1855 by Franz Saler, 
in St. Louis, Mo. 

The translation was no easy task, partly because 
of the author’s redundant style and the many very 
long sentences, of which he was guilty. These 
were made into several shorter sentences. Yet, 
with the substitution of an occasional synonym, 
the meaning has been carefully retained in order 
to preserve the historical value of the rare and 
valuable ethnological treatise. 

May this effort contribute to make better known 
our glorious Catholic history, of which, alas, even 
Catholics are often woefully ignorant. May it, at 
the same time, serve as a humble monument to our 
many self-sacrificing missionaries among the In- 
dians, among whom we may mention especially 
that galaxy consisting of Frederic Baraga, Ignatius 
Mrak and Franz Pierz. 


Fr. EUGENE HaGeporn, O.F.M. 
Cleveland, Ohio, January, 1947. 


Preface 


It is certainly important and interesting for every 
German, who has immigrated to the New World 
of North America, to know about the aborigines 
of this continent, who left to us white arrivals 
such a beautiful land for our enjoyment. Where 
and how do they live? In what relationship do 
they stand to us? And so, dear German people, 
this present pamphlet aims at satisfying this curi- 
osity of yours as well as affording you religious in- 
struction. However, do: not expect me to give 
you an extensive history of all the tribes who 


live in North America today; for I have neither 
the time nor the space to write a bulky volume. 
I merely intend to describe briefly two of the main 
Indian tribes, namely the Ottawa and the Chip- 
pewa (Ojibway), as | know them from my asso- 
ciation with them for almost twenty years. Re- 
garding the other tribes, I shall mention only such 
things as may be of most interest to you. 

My description of Minnesota will give knowl- 
edge to the new arrivals from Germany as also to 
those German colonists, who have already set- 
tled in the Southern States and who, perhaps, liv- 
ing in disagreeable circumstances and unhealthful 
surroundings, welcome information regarding this 
newest, most beautiful and most fertile state of 
the Union. I advise and most urgently invite 
them to settle down on the good land of this ex- 
cellent State (Territory—Ed.). It will certainly 
be to their advantage to do so, for here, with lit- 
tle trouble and at small expense, they may obtain, 
in a short time, fertile farms and comfortable new 
homes to their perfect satisfaction. 


THE AUTHOR (Franz Pierz) 


CHAPTER I. 


1. Origin, Location and Number of the Indians 
in the United States of North America 


T is still an important mooted question and 

noted hypothesis among the historians and 
the writers of travelogues, from whom the abo- 
rigines of North Ametica are descended and 
whence they immigrated to this Continent. 

Some assert with Captain Mariath that the In- 
dians are the descendants of the Jewish people 
and have come to this land at the time of the 
Babylonian Captivity. This theory was seemingly 
confirmed, when three years ago (1851-1852), a 
travelling Government official, on visiting an In- 
dian family in Missouri, found an old piece of 
parchment on which a passage of the Hebrew Bi- 
ble had been written, which was preserved in an 
iron container. This the Indian carefully treas- 
ured as an invaluable sacred heitloom of his fore- 
fathers, although he was ignorant of the time 
when and the circumstances amid which this docu- 
ment had come into the possession of the family 
of his ancestors. However, this is no solid reason 
for believing that our Indians are descendants of 
the Jewish nation; because in physical qualities, 
mental endowments, religious disposition and 


_ language, the red men possess nothing at all simi- 
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lar to those of the Jews, who differ so much from 
all other nations of the world. 


More probable, therefore, seems to be the opini- 
on of those historians, who trace the origin of 
these Indians back to the old Tartars of Asia; since 
there are still to be found savage nations, who 
show characteristics similar (to those of the In- 
dians) .*) 

My opinion, however, is, because a safe foun- 
dation and incontrovertible proof regarding the 
descent of the Indians cannot be given, we may 
propose the hypothesis and believe that the first 
inhabitants of North America are children of the 
builders of the Tower of Babel at the time of 
Noe. The Holy Bible, which is inerrant, suf- 
ficiently confirms this hypothesis, as we can plain- 
ly read in Genesis I. Book of Moses, 11, 18: 
“And thus the Lord dispersed them into all the 
lands.’ Therefore, after the confusion of the 
language of the builders at Babel into so many 
different dialects, America, one of the most ex- 
tensive and most beautiful of the continents, cer- 
tainly was no exception, but was one of the lands 
to be settled, since the Most Wise Governor of 
the World, according to the literal text of Holy 
Scripture, wished to populate all countries with 
this prolific dispersed multitude. Hence, we may 
well presume that certainly a comparatively large 
number of the children of Noe migrated from 
Babel to America by way of Bering Strait, which 
is only forty English miles wide and during a 
large part of the year covered with ice. The pass- 
age from Asia could easily be accomplished. 
After crossing, the families, probably according 
to difference in language, developed into various 
tribes and nations, who settled in all the various 
territories of America. For this reason the dis- 
coverers of America already found numerous sav- 
age nations, differing in language and inhabiting 
many localities of this great Continent. 

The historians and ethnologists claim even 
now (A. D. 1854), to have discovered among the 
Indians of North America seven quite different 
original tongues and more than fifty dialects that 
are derived from these.) 

Hence both the Bible and the World’s history 
confirm as probable and fairly well established, 
that the Aborigines of North America trace their 
soutce way back to remotest time of the con- 


1) Colliers World Atlas and Gazetteer, 1939, p. Toe 

2) Ibid., p. 187, col. 1; the number of linguistic stocks 

north of Mexico is 57, and these represent, according to 

the researches of the Smithsonian Institute, 779 dis- 
_ tinct tribes. 


aL 


fusion of tongues at the tower of Babel and are 
the offspring of the great patriarch Noe. At the 
time when this Continent was discovered (A. D. 
1492), these Indians had grown into immense 
multitudes, but since the immigration of the white 
Europeans, they have dwindled to very small 
numbers. 


The Causes of the Dwindling of the Indian 
Population are: 


I. The use of the very popular copper ket- 
tles, introduced by the whites among the In- 
dians and in which the aborigines cook and pre- 
serve their food, often for several days, until they 
consume it. As they hardly ever clean the copper 
kettles, these are poisoned by the oxidizing ver- 
digris. As a result, many Indians, without realiz- 
ing the cause, die of verdigris like flies on pois- 
oned mushrooms. 


II. A second cause of the rapidly vanishing. 
(1855) natives is the introduction and the abuse 
of the accursed whiskey, of which the Indians are 
passionately fond. This, too, has been distilled in 
copper kettels, likewise poisoned by verdigris, and 
still more spoiled by unscrupulous traffickers, who 
add not only water, but poisonous ingredients and 
thereby make it still more deadly. For when in 
the state of intoxication, the frenzied savages 
often attack each other like wild beasts and not 
rarely become guilty of murder, as is frequently 
witnessed. 


Ill. A third reason for the decrease of the In- 
dians is the awful smallpox poison, to which, as a 
rule, all the Indians thus afflicted, succumb. Of 
this they were ignorant before the advent of the 
Europeans. The small pox epidemics among the 
savages are caused by smallpox-infected white 
men. Not seldom this poison is communicated 
surreptitiously and maliciously.*) In consequence, 
whole communities, yes, whole tribes, have be- 
come extinct or have been vastly reduced in num- 
bers, until the benevolent (Federal) Government 
introduced vaccination also among the Indians. 

For these reasons and several others (tubercu- 
losis, etc. translator), the number of the aborigi- 
nes of North America has been diminished by 
more than four-fifths. However, according to 
Government Commission reports there are still 
living in the United States of North America at 
the present day (1855): 


3) Blackbird, Andrew. Complete History of the Ot- 
tawas, pp. 12-138. 
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In States east of the Mississippi River........ 18,000 
In the great State (Ty.) of Minnesota........ 110,000 
In the Rocky Mountains 63,000 
In Texas and New MEXiC0.............csrccessersenee 104,000 


Seen ne ew nee eeeeeerereeeseeeeee 


Un Californias weet scot seco cecedinnesaehbovoteeenrateaseenettee 100,000 
Jn Utaleand (OSS ON) cecccsse-ccoaresescovecsecersssrecesece-ee 35,000 
Hence a Total of Indians 430,0004) 


2. The Physical Qualities of the Savage Indians°) 


The natural qualities, both physical and mental, 
of the savage Indians are very different from the 
characteristics and the natural gifts of the white 
nations. Although the size of the savage Indian 
is equivalent to that of the Caucasians, yet his 
bodily constitution is entirely different. The color 
of the denizens of the forests is brownish (copper 
color) as is that of his whole body. The hair of 
his head is thick; they never fall out nor do they 
turn white, nor does he grow a beard. Only the 
nittios, i. e., the half-breeds, in whose veins white 
blood flows, grow a few hair (beard), of which 
they are ashamed and which they pluck out, be- 
cause they want to be equal to the full-blooded 
savage Indians. The teeth of the savages are 
white and strong; they never decay and they never 
fall out. With these strong teeth the savages bite 
off instantly thread, strings and cords (bast and 
silk-thread combined). In splitting linden withies 
and when the savages prepare the inner bark of 
the lime tree for making sacks, or split the roots 
of trees for weaving baskets, they work with teeth 
and hands. When savage women fight in their 
state of intoxication, or quarrel in angry jealousy 
because of men, they quickly bite off one another’s 
noses or eats. Hence, many Indian women are 
seen disfigured, minus their nose or ears. The 
nose of the Indian, like that of the white man, is 
in proportion to his broad head and high cheek- 
bones. His eyes are small and black; his ears, 
much shorter than those of the white men, hence 
the French called the aborigines ‘“Courtes Oreil- 
les,” Otowag, “Short Ears.” The hands and feet 
have the same shape as those of the whites. In 
his gazt the Indian is distinguished from the white 
men in this that he puts his footprints in the same 
line, so that they become similar to those of a 
fox; he also takes longer steps and walks much 


4) Watson, Arthur. Sunday News, N. Y., “Lo, the 
Poor Indian Not Doing So Badly,” Jan. 2, 1946. Ac- 
cording to recent statistics, the Indians have increased 
considerably in the last two decades or more. See 
also Catholic Digest, Vol. 7, No. 10 (Aug., 1943), 
p. 19, quoting from Williams, Carey. Brothers Under 
Skin, Chapter, “The Non-Vanishing Indian.” Little, 
Brown and Co., Boston, 1943. 
ay See also Franciscan Herald, February, 1935, p. 


more rapidly than the white man. I once saw 
an Indian overtake his shy galloping horse and 
catch it with his hands. I know of several ex- 
amples where Indians have caught running foes 
(deer) with their hands, and this in the following 
manner. When they trace a roe (deer) in small 
brush or in a field, where it can run easily, a doz- 
en of young people surround it in a circle and 
all raise a loud cry. With a fast jump the roe 
begins to run, but is unable to escape, because it 
is opposed everywhere by two criers running to- 
ward each other. Thus the circle closes in until 
the roe is worn out, and can be attacked by the 
runner and captured. A white man, however, 
should never attempt to catch a savage in a race 
or to escape his pursuer. 

The five senses among the savages are much 
finer and keener than among us whites. They 
see with the naked eye much more clearly and 
accurately than a white man does with a tele- 
scope. Once at Lacroix, I sat with a young sav- 
age in front of my house. He told me: “I see a 
birch bark boat coming”; and I, with a telescope, 
scarcely saw a dark speck 15 miles out on the lake. 
After an hour he called three persons in the boat 
by name, while I, with the telescope, could hardly 
perceive their heads. The same youth read even 
in the dark of night whatever page I showed him 
of a book I held. The Indians also, at times, hunt 
by night and shoot beasts as skillfully as in the 
daytime. Their eyes are not weakened or blind 
even in old age and they never need eye glasses. 

In the same way the other senses such as smell, 
taste, touch and hearing among them are extreme- 
ly fine and keen. Indians hear and understand 
words whispered in the lowest tone and they 
speak to one another in so low a whisper that a — 
white man must keep his ears very near to hear 
and to understand. 

Even the missionary must accomodate himself 
to this trait of the Indian because only an instruc- 
tion given in a subdued, gentle, pleasing, amiable, 
delightful and clear tone appeals to their heart. 
A loud shouting tone, which is common among 
the whites, would only offend their ears and be 
very disagreeable to their sensitiveness. All the 
Indians of unmixed race, with whom I personally 
became acquainted, are of a pure phlegmatic tem- 
perament; hence, of a calm, quiet disposition, a 
kindly heart and altogether good-natured char- 
acter. Accordingly, they are, for the most part, — 
very kind and obliging both towards one another — 
and towards the whites. 


| 
| 
| 
| 3. Mental Qualifications of the Savage Indians) 


The savage Indians, being uncivilized inhabi- 
tants of the woods, are mostly very limited in their 
mental gifts and far backward as compared with 
the whites. Many of them are so stupid, dull and 
devoid of insight that they are incapable of higher 
education and, consequently, because of limited 
intelligence and weak talents, unfit for the trades 
requiring mental fitness, and for works of art. 
Hence, they in their savage state, eke out an ex- 
istence generally poor, ignorant and awkward. 

We do, however, find among them a number 
of exceptions, who by mental qualification for 
the acquisition of sciences as well as mechanical 
artistic work, so distinguish themselves as to 
arouse admiration. The past summer I discovered 
among my pupils in Mille Lacs and Fond du Lac 
such exceptional talents that I finished the A B C 
booklet in two weeks and got them as far as the 
reading of the catechism. Moreover, I also found 
on some of my mission trips, in some poor lodges 
of the inhabitants of the forests, cotton aprons 
very artistically plaided and many-colored, glass- 
bead armlets and also footbands (moccasins?), 
made by deft feminine hands that one would take 
them to be the product of English art machinery. 
Still more admirable is the artistic work of the 
Ottawas of Michigan, since they have adopted 
religion and scientific education. For with their 
own hands and without any aid from white men, 
they have built large villages with beautiful homes 
and magnificent churches. Upon my encourage- 
ment, they, moreover, constructed two large 
freight-boats, in which even white ship-builders 
found nothing to criticize. 

Thus we find among our Indians two extremes: 
some evincing extreme mental weakness and stu- 
pid awkwardness; others, displaying artistic work 
and fine mental qualities. In my opinion, this 
mental inaptitude of the pagans in their natural 
state is to be attributed to lack of abundant nutri- 
tive food, for lack of which they eke out a miser- 
able existence. This dulls their minds and rend- 
ers them unfit for intellectual endeavors. The 
Christians, however, having been instructed in re- 
ligion and sciences and endowed by God with 
higher religious knowledge, strengthened in body 
by good food and having been encouraged to life- 
long activity, have also mentally become more in- 
telligent and competent to raise themselves to the 
level of the whites and to achieve real progress 
in civilization. 

/ (To be continued) 
| 6) Ibid., concerning the Chippewas, p. 322. 
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Weeklies Served Pioneers 


OTH German Catholic and Protestant set- 

tlers in pioneer days considered a religious 
periodical a necessity for the welfare of their par- 
ish. Like Father John Martin Henni, one-time 
pastor of the German Catholic parish of Cincin- 
nati, several other priests founded religious week- 
lies or took great interest in them. Der Wabr- 
heits-Freund of September 6, 1849, printed a list 
of its agents, 129 in all, and of these 13 were pas- 
tors in rural communities. The list demonstrates 
that this German Catholic weekly covered a wide 
field; its agents were located in Ohio, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, Massachu- 
setts, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Iowa, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Louisiana, Tennessee, Virginia, Ala- 
bama, Texas, and Mexico City. In fact agents 
are listed in some places where there was not even 
a church. 

In the German settlement of Marges, Ohio, the 
postmaster acted as agent; in Williamsburg, now 
Brooklyn, a German notary public and lawyer, 
Henry Zimmer, represented the paper. (He had 
emigrated from Reifenberg, in Palatinate, having 
sold his house to Fr. John Lenhart’s grandfather; 
Fr. John, now of Pittsburgh, was born there.) 
In Albany, N. Y., Mr. John Juenger, a watch- 
maker, acted as agent. One school teacher is 
found on the list, E. Ritter, who served at St. 
Mary’s school in Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. In 
Newport, Ky., a certain J. Lenhard is mentioned 
as the paper's agent. 

In addition this particular issue of the Wahr- 
heits-Freund prints a list of subscribers who had 
recently paid for the paper. Among them are peo- 
ple who were living in localities where the paper 
had no agents. One of the paying subscribers was 
living in Germany. Eight paying subscribers were 
pastors of German congregations and one, John 
Rissler, was teacher at St. Michael’s School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. (at that time still called Birmingham). 
Thus the German weekly, founded in Cincinnati 
by Father Henni, in 1837, extended its influence 
over a wide territory. 


A statement by James Fenimore Cooper throws 
light on certain phases of the nation’s social and 
economic history in pioneer days: ““The prospect 
of heaven itself would have no charm for an 
American of the backwoods, if he thought there 
was any place further west.” 
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Sontag, Elizabeth. N. F. S. Grundtvig, Erzieher seines 
Volkes. Verlag A. Francke, Bern, Switzer- 
land, Fr. 6.80. 

Roulin, Dom E. Modern Church Architecture. 902 
pages, illustrated. B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis, 1947. Price $10.00. ‘ 

Schneiders, Nicholas, C.P. With Jesus Suffering. 
Thoughts on the Passion. Written for Chil- 
dren. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1947. 
Price $5.00. 


Reviews 


Green, Rev. Andrew, 0.S.B. The Love of God. Herder, 
St. Louis, pp. 225, $2.75. 

OVE OF GOD” is the general title of a series of 

twenty-two conferences given to religious all aim- 
ing to establish union with God through love. It is an 
admirable treatise. It covers adequately, even for those 
who have not had the advantages of formal philosophy 
courses, the essential logical foundations that must enter 
into mental prayer as a basis for sustained union with 
God. It begins with a patient explanation of life itself, 
of the nature of the soul, of the faculty of the will 
the instrument of love, of habit by which lasting union 
is achieved. It also explains the nature of God as the 
Supreme Being and the Absolute Good. 

With this solid foundation laid, it takes up the main 
theme Love of God, under headings like these: The 
meaning of love, its importance, its sufficiency, its fruits, 
and how to make progress. Chapters follow on the 
personal and social virtues, on prayer, mental and li- 
turgical, on external works which can so help or hinder 
union. The last treatise is on death, the gateway to 
complete and lasting union with God. 

Some critics may judge the work unnecessarily heavy. 
No doubt some illustrations used in oral presentation 
may have been omitted but many have been retained. 
To be sure the book is for those who will pay the price 
of meditative reading, and these will gather rich fruit. 
Holy Scripture has been used abundantly and the sources 
have been inserted in the text. There is also a good 
index. 


W. J. O’SHAUGHNEssY, S.J. 


Garrigou-Lagrange, O. P., Rev. R. The Three Ages 
of the Interior Life. Vol. I. Translated by 


Sister M. Timothea Doyle, O.P. 440 pp. St.. 


Louis, Herder, $5. 


Many will welcome this well-done translation of a 
great work on the whole of the spiritual life, for it 
is a gratifying fact that a lively interest is taken in 
our days in questions pertaining to spirituality. Its 
author is the well-known Dominican Professor of as- 
cetical and mystical theology at the Collegium Angeli- 
cum in Rome, Father Garrigou-Lagrange. In the com- 
plete work he treats of the traditional and universally 
admitted three phases of the spiritual life, the so-called 
purgative, illuminative and unitive ways, or ages. It 
is divided by its author into five parts, of which only 
the first two are handled in the present volume. The 
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author himself gives the summary of his teaching con- 
tained in this first volume under two general headings: 
in the first, he speaks of the sources of the interior life 
and of its end (the life of grace, the indwelling of the 
Blessed Trinity, the influence of Christ the Mediator, 
and of Mary Mediatrix of all graces, Christian perfec- 
tion, to which the interior life is ordered, and the obli- 
gation of each individual to tend to it, according to his 
condition). The second part of the volume is entitled: 
the purification of the soul in beginners.» In it is treat- 
ed in a very practical manner the removal of obstacles, 
the struggle against sin and against the predominant 
fault, the active purification of the senses, of the mem- 
ory, the will, and understanding; the use of the sacra- 
ments for the purification of the soul, the prayer of be- 
ginners, the second conversion or passive purification of 
the senses, necessary to enter the illuminative way of 
the proficients. 

On the whole, the work must be pronounced a mast- 
erful and excellent production, calculated to produce in 
the reader a great amount of good. This is especially 
true of the parts, and they are in the majority, which 
make practical applications of the spiritual principles to 
our daily lives. Here we feel that we can give generous 
and unrestricted praise. 

We are obliged, however, to make some restrictions 
regarding controverted questions, and this solely in the 
interest of objective truth. Present-day authors distin- 
guish between asceticism and mysticism, understanding 
by the latter, mysticism in the strict sense, which consists 
essentially in infused contemplation. The controverted 
question is precisely this: Is infused contemplation nec- 
essary for the perfect purification of the soul or may 
perfect holiness, even in a heroic degree, be attained 
without this wonderful gift? The author holds for the 
necessity of infused contemplation and he maintains that 
his view is the only traditional one. Hence he sees 
in the opposite view a deviation of doctrine, promoted 
for example by the classical author, Scaramelli, and by 
others also. We to the contrary believe that the opinion 
held by Scaramelli is not only true, but also the tradi- 
tional one and hence we reject Father Garrigou- 
Lagrange’s rather one-sided interpretations of the clas- 
sical authors. We base our position, not only on the 
opinion of many theologians, but we find it authen- 
tically expressed in the famous work of the theologian 
who was to become later Benedict XIV. This work is 
still the guide for the process of canonization in the 
Church. In it it is stated clearly that infused contem- 
plation is not required for the beatification or canoniz- 
ation of a saint. Moreover, it is stated that there have 
been more saints who were canonized, and therefore 
declared to be in possession of heroic virtue, who did 


not have these mystical graces of infused contempla- — 


tion. Hence, we conclude that infused contemplation 
is not necessary for perfect purification, though of course 
it is very helpful and desirable. We regret to find the 
opposite doctrine insisted on with such narrow parti- 
sanship, which also mars the treatment of some other 
questions open to free discussion. 


In spite of these critical remarks we still heartily — 


recommend this book for the excellence we find in all 
parts which are free from controversy. 


JOSEPH SpazTH, S.J. 
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CARDINAL PREYSING’S ITINERARY 


F OWARD the end of his sojourn in our country, 
Cardinal von Preysing reached Washington where 
me appeared pale and fatigued. Little wonder, although 


my nature a sturdy man, the terrible years of war have 


eft their imprint on the Cardinal. The target of Nazi 
-ttacks, he remained in Berlin to see his cathedral de- 
troyed together with a large part of the city. When 
ombing ceased, starvation began; then came the ar- 
ival of the exiles from the east. Thus for years Car- 
final von Preysing was both a witness and a victim of 
il the misery the Nazi regime and the war brought on 
lhe German people. With this background in mind, 
ene realizes that the Cardinal sacrificed himself in the 
ause of charity by rushing to all parts of the United 
rtates to meet the members of the hierarchy of our coun- 
wy and to express to high and low the gratitude of the 
aiffering peoples of Germany to whom the Catholics of 
sur country have been extending aid for the past twelve 
1onths. 

In most cities where the Cardinal visited, represen- 
katives of our organizations were among those present 
to welcome him. In New York Mr. Albert Sattler, 
President of the Central Verein, and Mrs. Mary Filser 
ohr, President of the Nat. Cath. Women’s Union, at- 
bended the reception. One of the speakers on this occa- 
jion was Mr. Theobald Dengler, member of the Kolp- 

g Society of the metropolis, who had served fourteen 
months in Germany with the Military Government of 

e U. S., Department of Religious Affairs. Mr. Dengler 
tpoke of having first met the German prelate over a 
rear ago in the Russian sector of Berlin, “in a freez- 

g school room, which he was using for an office, weart- 
mg an overcoat, two scarfs, a shawl and gloves as he 
yorked at his desk.” 


| 
; 


In Rochester, where the Cardinal Preysing arrived on 
February 19, he was received by the Ordinary, Most 
Rey. James A. Kearney. The distinguished visitor pre- 
sided at Benediction in St. Joseph’s Church, was tend- 
ered a luncheon, attended by the clergy, and a public 
reception. On this occasion the Cardinal addressed 
an audience of 2,500 people. 

The long journey from Rochester to St. Louis the 
Cardinal’s Party made by train. Due to weather con- 
ditions, arrival was delayed several hours. But a re- 
ception committee, led by Most Rev. Archbishop Joseph 
E. Ritter, was on hand to greet his Eminence upon his 
arrival in the “Rome of the West’’ on Friday afternoon, 
February 21. The Msgrs. Vogelweid, Strauss and Schu- 
ler, Mr. Bernard Gassell, President of the CU of Mis- 
souri, Mr. F. P. Kenkel, Director of the Central Bu- 
reau, and Mr. Arthur Hanebrink were in the welcoming 
party, as representatives of the Central Verein and its 
Missouri State Branch. 

Saturday, February 22, was spent visiting institutions 
in the city of St. Louis, and the shrine of the BI. Philip- 
pine Duchesne at St. Charles. In the evening, the Car- 
dinal visited the Central Bureau. On Sunday, February 
23, the Cardinal presided at the solemn mass, celebrated 
in St. Louis Cathedral by Very Rev. Rudolph B. Schu- 
ler, Chairman of the Archdiocesan German Relief Com- 
mittee. On this occasion the Cardinal preached a me- 
morable sermon on three temptations of Christ, spoken 
of in the Gospel of the day,—the first Sunday of Lent. 

At the private reception in the episcopal residence the 
members of the Relief Committee were granted another 
opportunity to meet the distinguished guest. His Emi- 
nence discoursed on the German situation, imparting 
to his select audience a well-rounded picture of the ter- 
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rible vissicitude God permits the German people to 
suffer. 

Atriving in the California metropolis on Monday 
evening, February 24, the Cardinal was received by 
Most Rev. Archbishop John J. Mitty and a delegation 
of clergy and laymen. At the public reception in San 
Francisco’s Wart Memorial Opera House, addresses of 
welcome were made by Governor Warren, of California, 
and Mayor Lapham. Replying, Cardinal Preysing 
thanked the American people in the name of his dio- 
cese and of the German people for the help thus far 
extended to his countrymen in their greatest hour of 
need. His Eminence emphasized especially the plight 
of the older people in Germany, due to the shortage of 
food and fuel. He told of a physician being called to 
the garret of an elderly man; he found him lying in 
bed with all his clothes on, dead from the cold. This 
was the seventh case he had to report that day, the phy- 
sician said. The Cardinal also spoke of the false prin- 
ciples acclaimed by the Hitler regime which have 
wrought such havoc. He stated that had Hitler won 
the war, he “would most certainly have tried to inflict 
the death blow on Christianity.” 

Members of the California Branch of the Staatsver- 
band and the NCWU were present at the social gath- 
ering tendered the Bishop of Berlin in Kolping House, 
San Francisco. Each of those present received indi- 
vidually the Cardinal’s blessing. Rev. F. Stadler, O.F. 
M., presented a gift to His Eminence in the name of 
the California Branch of the NCWU. 

Perhaps the most spontaneous public reception was 
tendered the German prelate on his visit to St. Paul, 
Minnesota, where he arrived after a delay of many hours 
at 5 A. M. on Thursday, February 27. In spite of the 
eatly hour, a goodly representation, led by Archbishop 
Murray, was on hand to greet their guest. At noon the 
Serra Club of St. Paul tendered the Cardinal a lunch- 
eon; in the course of the afternoon, His Eminence vis- 
ited St. Thomas’ and Catherine’s Colleges and a num- 
ber of other institutions. Again accompanied by Arch- 
bishop Murray, the Cardinal called at St. Paul Semi- 
naty on Saturday, while he presided at a pontifical High- 
mass in the Cathedral and preached the sermon on the 
following day. In the afternoon, the Cardinal attended 
a public reception in the St. Paul Auditorium. On this 
occasion Rev. Joseph Ettel, spiritual advisor of the Min- 
nesota Central Verein and CWU, recited the opening 
prayer. Mr. Joseph Matt, editor of The Wanderer and 
Chairman of the Social Action Committe of the CV, 
spoke as the Catholic lay representative. In his address, 
“One World in Charity,” Mr. Matt dwelt upon the 
dangers to the peace of the world; “the virus of totali- 
tarianism has also penetrated into American life,” the 
speaker said, “and all men of good will must arouse 
themselves and hasten to the defense of the Christian 
principles which have made of America a great na- 
tion.” 

The Cardinal, who spoke to an audience of approxi- 
mately seven thousand people, said that the charity of 
the American people is being received everywhere in 
Europe, “particularly in Germany, with tears, smiles and 
hopes.”” He emphasized that there were many in Ger- 
many who, while Hitler’s power was at its height, ‘“‘did 
not bow down to obey, but sacrificed their possessions, 


freedom and their lives to be true to their convictions.” 
The Cardinal concluded his remarks with the prayet- 
ful challenge that “if all men will now begin to live as 
Christ taught us to live, we shall rise from our desola- 
tion to rebuild a decent world.” 

On Monday, March 3, the Cardinal departed with 
Archbishop Rohlmann for Dubuque, Iowa; here he 
blessed the corner-stone for the new Church of Christ 
the King on the Loras College campus. He also blessed 
the site of a new parochial school of St. Francis Xavier 
parish at Dyersville, lowa, Rev. M. M. Hoffman, pastor. 
At Loras College, His Eminence received two full schol- 
arships for German youths “in the interests of good 
will’ from Msgr. Michael J. Martin, President. 

Cardinal von Preysing visited in La Crosse, Wiscon- 
sin, briefly on March 3, on his way from St. Paul to 
Dubuque, and again on March 5, on his way to Mil- 
waukee. In the Wisconsin metropolis he was received 
by Archbishop Moses E. Kiley, on Wednesday, March 
5. At noon on Thursday, he was accorded a luncheon 
in the K. of C. headquarters, which was attended also 
by Mayor Bohn and other city officials and representa- 
tive lay men and women. On Thursday afternoon His 
Eminence visited St. Francis de Sales Seminary. He al- 
so called at the Notre Dame Motherhouse, the first 
foundation of the Order in the United States, which 
next year observes the centenary of its establishment in 
our country. On Saturday morning, March 9, the Car- 
dinal called on the Jesuit Fathers at Marquette Uni- 
versity, and departed, after a short visit in St. John’s 
Cathedral, for Detroit. While in Milwaukee Cardinal 
von Preysing visited Mrs. Teresa Muench, mother of 
Bishop Aloysius J. Muench, at present Papal Visitator 
in Germany. 

The Cardinal and his party were received in the 
Michigan metropolis by Edward Cardinal Mooney, 
Archbishop of Detroit. On Monday, March 10, the 
visitor was presented to an audience of more than 600 
people at a luncheon arranged by the First Friday club 
of Detroit. Cardinal Preysing again spoke largely of 
the needs of his people: They have no meat for weeks; 
eggs are very scarce; milk is so hard to get that he him- 
self had his first glass of milk in five years after his 
arrival in the U. S. Fuel is so scarce that 90 percent of 
the people lack sufficient heat. There is a lack of cloth- 
ing of all kinds; thousands of children who went bare- 
footed in warmer weather are now prevented from at- 
tending school by lack of shoes. Berlin has lost 40 
percent of its dwelling units and buildings. The Cardi- 
nal spoke of the plight of exiles as particularly pitiable. 
At a camp for the homeless, he found 30 to 40 persons 
crowded into one room, each with only one blanket for 
protection against severe cold. Worry about food and 
clothing and shelter so haunts the thoughts of the peo- 
ple that they can do little in the way of reconstruction. 

From Detroit, the Cardinal proceeded to Cincinnati. 
He also visited in New Orleans, Washington, D. C., 
Baltimore, Philadelphia and Notre Dame. His Emi- 
hence was scheduled to spend Thursday to Sunday, 
March 20 to 23, as a guest of Samuel Cardinal Stritch, | 
Archbishop of Chicago. But no information regarding 
this visit was available at the time of our “stop press.” 

The Cardinal’s sojourn with us appears to have 
served well the purpose His Eminence had in mind 


pconributing to war relief funds, now feel rewarded for 
the sacrifices they may have made. They have heard 
from the Cardinal how terribly sad conditions ate and 
eceived from him the assurance of gratitude for the 
raid rendered. The bonds of Christian brotherhood, sun- 
bdered by the war, are thus once more made whole. 


Bishop Muench’s Activities 


| ECENTLY the Apostolic Visitator in Germany, 

Most Rev. A. J. Muench, was received in audience 
Hy the Holy Father, to whom he presented a detailed 
feeport on conditions in Germany. Rev. Ivo Zeiger, S.J., 
former rector of the German College in Rome, and 
mow Charge d’Affaires in Berlin, accompanied the 
Bishop on his journey. 

In a statement to the press, Bishop Munech declared 
ithe situation in Germany, from the point of view of 
andividual freedom, is undoubtedly better in the Ameri- 
fcan zone than anywhere else. The schools and the 
wpress are left free to develop, and there is every possible 
hope of a new generation different from the previous 
pone. The political and economic situation the Bishop 
described as ‘“‘dark’’; elections do not reflect the real 
psentiments of the German people. Sixty percent of the 

oters are women; of these the majority vote for the 
pso-called peace parties. The most politically interested 
peroups,—the war prisoners, former concentration camp 


In the Lenten Pastoral intended for the Diocese of 
Fargo, Bishop Muench refers to the distress caused 
by over-crowding of many parts of Germany, where 
hundreds of thousands have sought refuge after they 
were driven out of their homes in Eastern Germany and 
other countries. “Imagine,” says the Bishop of Fargo, 
“thirty-one million people streaming into the U. S. from 
adjacent countries. That, in relation to the respective 
populations of the U. S. and Germany, is the equivalent 
bof the twelve million refugees that have been herded 
iinto Germany.” 

Bishop Muench appeals to every nation of the UN, 

in the name of humanity, to accept its proportionate 
pshare of these people as immigrants, say from perhaps 
5,000 to 50,000 for each country. This would solve the 
| problem. 
It was since been announced that Rev. Edward J. 
iKillion, C.SS.R., a former Army Chaplain, and up to 
ithe present time, assistant at the Church of the Holy 
Redeemer of New York City, has been appointed di- 
rector of the Pontifical Emigration Office for Germany 
tand Austria, with headquarters at Frankfurt. He will 
}co-operate with Bishop Muench as director of the Vati- 
can Mission in Germany; his work will be to co-ordinate 
ithe labors of Catholic agencies in the field of emigration, 
-and to make their assistance to the allied authorities more 
effective. 


peat 
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Fifteenth Family Life Conference 


M ORE than sixty speakers addressed the sessions of 

= the National Cath. Conference on Family Life 
which convened for three days, March 10-12, in Chi- 
cago. The theme of the meeting was ‘The Church, the 
Support of the Family.” The convention opened with 
a solemn Pontificial Mass in the Cathedral of the Holy 
Name, offered by Bishop Most Rev. Peter W. Bar- 
tholome, Episcopal Moderator of the organization; Car- 
dinal Samuel Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago, presided 
in the sanctuary and preached the sermon. At the in- 
itial session of the conference, a letter of greeting from 
President Harry Truman was read. The Chief Execu- 
tive pointed out that ‘we cannot be too complacent 
about our family life today,” and added that this prob- 
lem would seem in a special way the concern of the 
churches. Rev. Dr. Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., Director 
of the Family Life Bureau, Natl. Cath. Welfare Con- 
ference, organizer of the Conference, served as chair- 
man of the meeting. 

The members of the National Cath. Women’s Union, 
women’s affiliate of the Central Verein, were undoubted- 
ly pleased to learn that one of their number, Mrs. Math. 
Lies, President of the Kansas unit of the NCWU, was 
one of the women honored on this occasion. Mrs. Lies, 
the mother of fourteen children—left a widow while 
some of them were still babies—who operated a farm 
near Andale, Kansas, received from the hands of Car- 
dinal Stritch the award as Catholic Mother of 1947. 
Mrs. Lies, the sixth recipient of the award, inaugurated 
in 1942, was accompanied at the Conference by six 
of her fourteen children: Fr. Michael J. Lies, of the 
Diocese of Wichita, Kansas, another son, Nicholas, and 
four daughters, Marie, Elizabeth, Margaret and Cathe- 
rine. On the same occasion five Chicago women re- 
ceived from His Eminence the Medal of the Shrine of 
Christian Motherhood. ‘They are: Mrs. Philip Bebar, 
Mrs. Thomas H. Crossen, Mrs. Salvatore Ciolino, Mrs. 
Simon Wojtalewicz, and Mrs. Edward Kandzor. 

At another session of the Conference, Mrs. Mary 
Filser Lohr, President of the NCWU, was among those 
who received from Most Rev. P. W. Bartholome, D.D., 
the Conference’s award as outstanding Catholic Action- 
ists. The others were Mrs. Joseph F. Hermann, Mrs. 
Edwin H. Thomas, Mrs. John B. Bremmer, and Anna 
M. Pontius, all of Chicago; Mrs. Robert A. Angelo, 
Hellam, Pa., and Mrs. Anthony Eberhardt, of Dubuque, 
Iowa. 

The Conference was brought to a close with an im- 
pressive ceremony in Holy Name Cathedral, on Wed- 
nesday evening, when 2000 Chicago couples, who had 
been married 25 years or more, solemnly renewed their 
wedding vows. Three hundred couples, members of St. 
Andrew’s Parish, Chicago, had done so on the Sunday 
morning previous to the opening of the Conference. 


The selection of Mrs. Math. Lies, of Andale, Kansas, 
as the Catholic Mother of 1947 has brought genuine 
satisfaction to the members of the Central Verein and 
the Nat. Cath. Women’s Union. Before all, the mem- 
bers of our Kansas branches feel happy that one of 
their number should have been awarded the in this case 
richly deserved honor. 
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A Distinguished Visitor 


|B ieee: the course of his recent sojourn in the U. 
S., Cardinal Count von Preysing visited St. Louis; 
he arrived in the afternoon of Friday, February 21, and 
departed for the coast on the following Monday. While 
occupied every hour of the day, the Cardinal found time 
to visit the Central Bureau on Saturday, February 22. 
Accompanied by Archbishop Ritter he came toward eve- 
ning and remained for about three-quarters of an hour. 

Others in the visiting party were Rev. Paul Tanner, 
of the NCWC, Washington, D. C., the Cardinal’s Sec- 
retary, Fr. Bernhard Schwerdtfeger, and Msgr. Charles 
Helmsing, the Archbishop’s Secretary. The distin- 
guished guest and his party were received by Rt. Rev. 
Joseph A. Vogelweid, Very Rev. R. B. Schuler, Mr. 
F. P. Kenkel, Director of the Central Bureau, and Mr. 
Jos. G. Metzger, office manager. 

The Cardinal engaged in friendly conversation with 
those who received him, dwelling chiefly on the mat- 
ter pertaining to German relief. In conclusion the dis- 
tinguished Bishop of Berlin entered his name in the 
Bureau’s Guest-book. Above his signature his Emi- 


nence wrote, in German: “I thank the Catholics of . 


North America and in a special way the Central Ver- 
ein and the Central Bureau in St. Louis for their work 
of Christian charity, which already has saved many a 
lite?’ 


CARE Packages are Lifesavers 


ENS the first public reception tendered his Eminence 
in New York, Cardinal von Preysing mentioned 
specifically, while thanking the American people for the 
various relief endeavors in behalf of his people, “those 
precious CARE packages which are appreciated by the 
needy in Germany beyond the power of words to ex- 
press.” For quite some time the Bureau has called the 
attention of the members of the CV and NCWU to the 
need of this form of personalized charity. During the 
past six weeks we have expended $1,119, the remittance 
for 119 CARE packages sent- to as many individuals 
and small charitable institutions in Germany and Aus- 
tria. The expense was defrayed from special gifts en- 
trusted to the Bureau for this purpose. 

Twenty-four of these packages were sent to the “Semi- 
naty protected by Barbed-wire,” organized by the 
Bishops of France at Chartres for German prisoners of 
war studying for the priesthood. CARE had first to ob- 
tain special permission from the State Department and 
the French Government to comply with the Bureau's 
request to supply packages for the benefit of the stu- 
_ dents of this unusual seminary at Chartres. For more 
than a year, the Bureau has also furnished German books 
of theology, etc., for the use of these seminarians. 

This so necessary charitable work was made possible 
by the generous contributions of a number of members 
and friends of the Central Verein who responded to the 
call for means to supply relief packages to priests, nuns, 
charitable institutions and poor families. From each 
of these we receive in the course of time CARE’S te- 
ceipt, duly signed by the recipient. 


Life Member Honored 


Pe ae of the awarding of Notre 
Dame’s Laetare Medal to Mr. William George 
Bruce, K.S.G., of Milwaukee, did not at all astonish us. 
Our knowledge of his life and its unusual achievements 
found expression in the exclamation: “A most happy 
choice! None is more worthy of the honor than this 
indefatigable promoter of what would profit education 
and the welfare of his fellow men.” 

A very singular man, this Catholic of German ex- 
traction, who managed to surmount obstacles which 
would have caused in others an inferioritl complex. Ill 
health in childhood hampered his schooling; in conse- 
quence he became a cigar-maker at an early age, a trade 
without a future. Nothing daunting him, young Bruce 
pushed onward and upwards until at last he had estab- 
lished himself firmly as.a publisher of magazines and 
books. But never was it only himself he had in mind. 
His labors, intended in the first place to promote the 
welfare of his family, were also to redound to the 
benefit of his native city for which Mr. Bruce has a 
deep affection. - And the people of Milwaukee have ap- 
preciated the civic-mindedness of a man who devoted 
himself unselfishly to the promotion of the city’s weal 
for years. Two histories of Milwaukee, one in three 
volumes, and the other a compendium for school use, 
written by Mr. Bruce testify to his love for what was 
at one time known as the ‘‘Cream City.’ Best of all is 
his autobiography, published in a limited edition, a 
monument to the courage and zeal of one who has pros- 
pered under the protection of divine Providence. 

Many honors have been bestowed on Mr. Bruce, who 
completed the 91st year of his life on March 17. In 
the course of years, Pope Benedict XV conferred upon 
him Knighthood in the Order of St. Gregory the Great, 
and on the occasion of his golden wedding, in 1931, 
Pope Pius XI extended to the jubilarians the papal bene- 
diction. Together with his two sons, Frank and Wil- 
liam Bruce, the distinguished father is a life-member of 
the Central Verein. 


Protracting the Issue 


‘TH Supreme Court decision regarding transporta-_ 
tion of children from parochial or private schools 
in buses maintained by the State carefully avoided to ex- 
press opposition to freedom of religion or partiality for 
a particular denomination. But the voice of those who 
would have written into this Court decision, positive 
opposition to religion, and downright bigotry even, has’ 
not been stilled. 7 

Early in March, the appellants in the New Jersey case 
filed a petition for a rehearing. The petition deals ex- 
clusively with the alleged unconstitutionality of the reso- 
lution of the Board of Education, Township of Ewing, 
New Jersey, which provided for the reimbursement of. 
parents who are sending their children to public and 
Catholic schools. The specific denomination of Cath- 
olic schools, it was claimed, violated the First Amend- 
ment of the Constitution. 


The Supreme Court dénied the petition for a re- 
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| hearing. The tribunal had already pointed out that in the 
township in question, there was no evidence that ‘there 
were any children who attended, or would have attended, 
but for want of transportation, any but public and Cath- 
olic schools.” The controversy aroused by the decision 
will undoubtedly lead to further clarification by the 
Court of what must be regarded as public welfare legis- 
lation, the benefits of which must be accessible to all. 


Bureau and CV Library Have Lost a 
Friend 


f° have enjoyed the friendship of the late John J. 
Cochran, for twenty-five years a member of Con- 
gress, was a privilege. He gave himself so wholeheart- 
edly to the obligations of his office and was so thor- 
oughly at home in Washington that one could not help 
but profit from his knowledge of public affairs, which 
to share with his friends he was always willing. More- 
over, no man could possibly spare himself less than did 
Jack Cochran, as so many were accustomed to call him, 
in serving others. And his influence was such that he 
could render services to the people back home for which, 
in some cases, they hardly dared hope. Unselfish, gen- 
erous, asking nothing for himself, Mr. Cochran com- 
manded the respect of his colleagues in the House of 
Congress, irrespective of party. By some he was feared 
because of his consistent opposition to raids on the 
treasury, whose “watchdog” he has been called. 

An indefatigable worker, he spent himself in the 
service of the people. This was acknowledged by the 
press which at no time during Mr. Cochran’s long 
career in Congress found reason to criticize his actions. 

Our organization benefitted from the friendship of 
this remarkable man in several ways. He could always 
be depended upon for a clear statement on any public 
policy or legislation the Bureau might be interested in. 
But before all, it was Mr. Cochran’s interest in the 
CV Library deserves our recognition. He fostered it 
as if it were his own. Any book that came into his 
hands was passed on to our Library. In addition he 
sent us innumerable pamphlets, round letters, and leaf- 
lets for the Encyclopedia Files. And it was not merely 
for a year or two the deceased extended this service 
to us; his never flagging interest in the CV Library ex- 
tended over almost a quarter of a century. Even when 
disease had crippled him, he would designate in his 
handwriting public documents and the like as intended 
for the Bureau. 

His wish to be buried from St. Leo’s Church, located 
in one of the older, now blighted sections of St. Louis, 
was characteristic of his loyalty to his own past and 
the peple among whom he originated. His _willing- 
ness to serve those in need, which was many times ex- 
tended to people not residents of his District, had its 
source in a charitable heart. It appears consonant, 
therefore, with Mr. Cochran’s life that his friend of 
many years, Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. Butler, director of 
Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese of St. Louis, a 
man of similar type, should have read the requiem mass 
and pronounced absolution at the bier. 

f 
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Convention Calendar 
Catholic State League and Nat. Cath. Women’s 
Union of Texas: July 14-17, Westphalia. 


Central Verein and NCWU of Pennsylvania: July 
19-22, Erie. 


An Edifying Demonstration 
N O less than six-hundred and fifty members of St. 


Francis Benevolent Society, of St. Louis, partici- 
pated in the solemn Easter Communion, conducted in 
St. Francis of Sales Church on Laetare Sunday. The ser-- 
mon was preached by Rev. A. A. Wempe, pastor and 
the organization’s zealous spiritual adviser. It was in- 
deed an edifying demonstration of Christian faith on 
the part of the members of this flourishing organization. 
After the breakfast, served by St. Francis de Sales Chris- 
tian Mothers’ Society, the monthly meeting was held. 

This Benevolent Society is by no means satisfied with 
the present number of members, over eight hundred. 
The intention prevails, to raise the number to one thou- 
sand before the celebration of the organization’s dia- 
mon jubilee. Forty candidates are even now ready for 
reception into the society. Thirty-four are young men 
less than thirty years of age. So tell us not in mourn- 
ful numbers, benevolent societies are “‘ausgespielt’’! 


A Happy Event 


1p largely to the fact that three of the executive 
officers of the organization had been obliged to 
resign on account of ill health and absence from the 
city, the Quincy District League, for years an active 
body, had to omit its meetings since last fall. But this 
condition was little to the liking of a small but seri- 
ously interested group of men who called a meeting to 
be held on March seventh, for the purpose of discussing 
the revival of the organization. 

The occasion was an animated one because the par- 
ticipants are genuinely anxious to attain their purpose. 
Fortunately Rt. Rev. Msgr. Hufker, pastor of St. Boni- 
face Church, took part in the discussions. Speaking 
candidly, he told the men present it was only by hard 
work they could hope to put new life into the District 
League. He pointed out to his audience the import- 
ance of one task, as an example: The propagation of 
Social Justice Review. Heretofore, too little had been 
done, Msgr. Hufker said, to promote interest and un- 
derstanding for the program of the CV and the labors 
of the Central Bureau. 

All those present expressed themselves freely regard- 
ing the policies to be adopted and promised to do their 
utmost to carry out the plans agreed on. One of these 
contemplates to send a speaker to visit local societies for 
the purpose of acquainting the members with the pro- 
gram of Catholic social action, the promotion of which 
is for every Catholic an obligation in the present dark 
hour of humanity. It is hoped that this effort may at- 
tract a number of zealous activists. 

Among others President Grawe, Mr. Bert Kroner and 
Mr. F. W. Heckenkamp, president WCU, attended the 
meeting. Mr. John Hanfland was designated secretary. 
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Branch and District Activities 


Allegheny County, Pa. 


1p first quarterly meeting of this District organiza- 
tion was conducted in St. Augustine’s Parish Lawr- 
enceville, Pa., on Sunday, March 16. President Jos. J. 
Porta, who presided, read the organization’s constitution 
and by-laws, which were translated from the German in- 
to English by a committee composed of members of the 
CV and NCWU of the State. Mr. Charles Schumacher 
called attention to the Central Bureau’s communication 
offering copies of the Free Leaflet on Communism, ‘Das 
Kapital.” 

A communication was received from Fr. C. F. Moos- 
man, Pastor of St. Francis Church, Munhall, Pa., regard- 
ing literature for young people, which he had forwarded 
to the organization. The booklets discuss questions con- 
cerned with teen-age groups: Drink, dates, dress and de- 
cency. Quite a number of the booklets were bought by 
the delegates. Mr. Charles Schumacher distributed 
copies of the Central Bureau’s free leaflet, “Catholic 
Universality and National Interests.” 

Plans were discussed for the St. Boniface Day com- 
memoration, to be held in St. Michael’s Church, South- 
side Pittsburgh, in June. Fr. Valerian, O.F.M.Cap., as- 
sistant Pastor of the host parish, gave an interesting talk 
on his experiences as a Chaplain in the U. S. Army and 
for prisoners of war. Edw. J. Schnupp is Recording 
Secretary of the Allegheny County Section. 


St. Louis 


The March meeting of the St. Louis District League, 
CU of Missouri, was conducted in Holy Trinity Parish. 
Msgr. J. J. Lubeley, Pastor, extended a hearty welcome 
to the members who had come from various parts of 
the city and county on a cold night. He also discussed 
briefly the centennial celebration which is to be held in 
his parish next year. 

The main address of the evening was delivered by Fr. 
Leo Byrne, on the proposed Minimum Wage Law for 
the state of Missouri. The speaker explained the various 
features of this bill, which would provide for the pay- 
ment by employers of a legal minimum wage. It was 
intended to grant workers employed in local trade and 
setvice jobs, and who do not enjoy the protection col- 
lective bargaining grants organized labor, at least an ap- 
proximate living wage. Workers employed in agricul- 
tural labor, the handicapped and apprentices would be 
exempted under the proposed Jaw. If enacted, the law 
would also eliminate much unfair competition and cut- 
tate prices now prevalent in the state. Fr. Byrne said 
the bill was favored by quite a number of organizations, 
but that the Retail Grocers Association, and for the 
most part people in rural communities, were opposed 
to the measure. 

Fr. Byrne quoted a statement by Most Rev. Jos. E. 
Ritter, Archb. of St. Louis, favoring the general pro- 
visions and benefits of a minimum wage law for the 
State. The organization went on record as endorsing 
the proposed Law discussed by Fr. Byrne. 

Mr. Bernard Gassell, President of the CU of Mis- 
souri, announced that $1000 had been contributed to 
the CV’s German Relief Fund through the joint efforts 
of the men’s and women’s organizations of the CU 
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and CWU of Missouri. Mr. Gassell mentioned this 
this gift to Cardinal van Preysing during his’ visit to 
St. Louis. His Eminence had thanked him and spoken 
of the dire need existing among the German people. 

Mr. J. A. Starman, President of the St. Louis Dis- 
trict Leagué, announced that plans were being made 
for the observance of a Catholic Day in Holy Trinity 
Parish, on Sunday, June 1. The women’s organization 
would also co-operate and Archbishop Ritter had been 
asked to attend. 

The organization’s treasurer submitted a report. The 
penny-collection taken up at the conclusion of the meet- 
ing amounted to $4.53. 


ry . 
{ onnecticut 


The spring quarterly meeting of the Connecticut 
Branch of the CV was held at Hartford, on Sunday, 
March 9. President Edward J. Hesse presided. All af- 
filiated societies, save oné, were represented. 

Mr. Edward Siebert reported for the committee which 
had discussed the most satisfactory manner of conduct- 
ing meetings, so as to conform to the by-laws of the 
organization. Rev. Jos. Rewinkel, Treasurer of the 
Burse Fund, announced that $7,078.41 had been col- 
lected so far. A committee, with Fr. Rewinkel as chair- 
man, will draw up the rules and conditions governing 
the disposition of the Burse. 

Mr. William Siefen spoke briefly on the coming cere- 
mony at Arlington National Cemetery in May, at which 


the CV has been represented in recent years. Anyone | 


who may wish to attend was asked to contact Mrs. 
Charles Wollschlager. It was announced that on ac- 
count of a number of reasons the State Branch’s pro- 
posed “Digest’’ could not be published. The penny 
collection which amounted to $11 was designated for 
the “German missions.” At the conclusion of the meet- 
ing the members repaired to Sacred Heart Parish Hall, 
where Fr. Otto spoke on “Prayer and the Sacraments.” 


Arkansas 


Delegates to a meeting of the Northwestern District, 


CU and CWU of Arkansas, convened in St. Joseph’s 
Parish, Paris, on Sunday, March 16. Following Benedic- 
tion, early in the afternoon, Mr. G. M. Elskin, District 
President, presided at the joint session of men and 
women. Rev. Mark Berger, O.S.B., pastor, welcomed 
the delegates and Mr. Pat Garner, of Station KFPW, 
Fort Smith, addressed the audience; he spoke on ‘‘The 
Crisis and the Answer.” The business meeting of the 
men’s section was held later in the afternoon. 


_A special feature of the day was the Youth meeting, 
directed by Rev. Fabian Diersing, O.S.B., New Blaine. — 


Elimination public speaking contests for boys and girls 


and a needlework contest were conducted. Prizes were — 


awarded to the winners. 


Utica, N. Y. 


_in Utica, N. Y., the local group of societies con- 
tinues to conduct monthly meetings, on Sunday after- 


noons in the basement of St. Mary’s church. At the 


March meeting the legislative committee submitted its 
report. : 


Two members of this group, St. Aloysius Young 


% 
i 
“ 


; 
; 


Men’s Society and St. Mary’s Holy Name Society, at 


eparate sessions recently voted unanimous approval of 
‘our bills now before the Legislature. 

_ The bills would accomplish these four things: Estab- 
ishment of Good Friday as a legal holiday, to permit 
ts proper observance; the classification of malicious 
njury to buildings, places of worship and religious in- 
ttruction as a misdemeanor; the authorization to deny 
ar revoke licenses for the exhibition of motion picture 
dims, “because of obscene posters, banners or advertis- 
ng’; and the creation of a youth correction authority 
ind the definition of its functions. 


Miscellan y 


= HORTLY after publication of this issue of Social 

Justice Review, the Index to the volume just con- 
luded, Volume 39, will be available to interested sub- 
ecribers. The Bureau will send copies to libraries, and 
ether institutions or individuals who have expressed the 
wish to receive indices to our magazine. Others will be 
supplied with the index for volume 39 on application. 


Good use is being made by Mr. Theobald Dengler 
nf the pictures he made of street scenes in ruined Ger- 
"an cities, such as Berlin, Frankfurt and Nuremberg. 
te has shown them to various groups of people since 
us return from Europe, among others recently to the 
W4merican Women’s Unit for War Relief, with head- 
fquarters in Fifty-first Street, New York. 

Mr. Dengler was in Germany for over a year, attached 
“0 the Military Government of our country at Berlin. 
his granted him opportunity to observe conditions. 


| Receipt of a CARE food package, addressed to a 
all community of Nuns at Darmstadt, Hessia, was 
‘-knowledged in the following communication: ‘Much 
-@ prised, we received with hearty thanks the package 
sent us. How great was the joy of all of us; we thank 
che charitable donors wholeheartedly and with the genu- 
ine wish, God bless them! The for us exceedingly 
valuable contents was entirely undisturbed. Such joy has 
ot lighted our faces for a long time back. We were 
las happy as children. So we are not forgotten in 
America! We realize that it is Christian charity, which 
knows neither friends nor enemies, which is the tie be- 
ltween us, and in the charity of Christ there is only the 
urge of true love which aids where suffering and need 
appear. Our Sisters, we are six, thank you from the 
bottom of our hearts for having transmitted to us this 
bereat joy. We will pray daily for our benefactors.” 


When Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt had declared, she 
believed the visit of Cardinal von Preysing to be un- 
bdesirable, her attention was called to the fact that the 
IBishop of Berlin had been one of the most courageous 
hopponents of the Nazi regime. Mention was made in 
this connection of the Pastoral issued by him at Christ- 


tmas, 1942, which the Office of War Information repro- 
|duced early in the following year for the use of the 
} American press. To object to the visit to our coun- 
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try by a prelate, distinguished as a confessor, throws 
curious light on the liberalism and tolerance of the 
former mistress of the White House. The St. Louis 
Archdiocesan Committee for German Relief, whose 
members acted as a reception committee to Cardinal von 
Preysing while in the city, reproduced this document, 
published officially together with considerable other in- 
formation regarding the Cardinal’s life and his strug- 
gles with the Nazis, for distribution to newspaper re- 
porters and others interested in the distinguished guest. 
The St. Louis dailies, well-informed by Msgr. Steck, 
chairman of the press committee, mentioned the salient 
facts of the Cardinal’s life while they dwelt sufficiently 
and tactfully on the local program. 


_ We refer to the matter here, because Catholics not 
infrequently use squibs instead of solid shot when te- 
pulsing an attack. 


The first edition of 5,000 copies of the Bureau’s lat- 
est Free Leaflet, ‘Das Kapital—the Unread Koran of 
Socialism’’ has already been exhausted. This discussion 
on Communism enlightens the reader on the sources of 
the great heresy of our time which has been cast into 
the mold of a polical system seeking world domination. 
The author, Mr. David Goldstein, is eminently qualified 
to discuss the subject. Copies of the new edition, on 
application. 

It 


Necrolog y 


A FEW days more than a year after the celebration 
of his golden sacerdotal jubilee, Fr. William B. 
Sommerhauser, S.J., pastor of St. Joseph’s Church, St. 
Louis, passed from this life on February 22. Although 
he did not participate in our movement in recent years, 
he promoted the cause where and when he could. There 
was a time when Fr. Sommerhauser on more than one 
occasion preached the sermon at the convention high 
mass or delivered one of the chief addresses. As priest, 
educator and student of history, the deceased was in 
harmony with the good intentions of the men who or- 
ganized and promoted the CV and its branches. He 
was probably best acquainted with our Minnesoto branch 
and the Cath. Union of Missouri, because’ the deceased 
had been stationed at Mankato for some time, where the 
CV of Minnesota is well established. In later years, 
Fr. Sommerhauser was pastor of St. Charles Borromeo 
Church at St. Charles, Mo., a so-called English-speaking 
parish. Although he could not in this case promote 
the CU of Mo., he did, whenever possible, lend his en- 
couragement to the organization. oe hy eats 


Contributions for the Library | 
General Library ou pean gee 

HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN, Washington, 
D. C.: Foreign Relations of the U. S., 1931, Vols. 1, 2 
and 3, Washington, 1944; Nazi Conspiracy and Aggres- 
sion, Vol. 1, Washington, 1946; Annual Report of the 
Smithsonian Institution, 1945; Report, of the Progress 
and Condition of the U. S. National Museum, year end- 
ed June, 1946, Washington, 1947; Congressional Record, 
Vol. 91 (12 Vols. with Index), 1945; Foreign Relations 
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of the U. S., Paris Peace Conference, 1919, Vols. V, 
—VI, VIII, IX, Wash, 1944._REV. F. J. OSTEN- 
DO RF, Illinois: Scheeben, Dr. M. Jos., Das 6kume- 
nische Concil vom Jahre 1869, 3 vols., Regensburg, 
1871; Smith, Rev. S. B., Elements of Ecclesiastical 
Law, New York, Benziger, 1881; Gasquet, F. A., O.S.B., 
Heinrich VIII. und die englischen Kloster, 2 vols., 
Mainz, 1890; Schaezler, Constatin v., Das Dogma von 
der Menschwerdung Gottes, Freiburg, 1870; Ranke, 
Leopold’ v., Die rémischen Papste in den letzten vier 
Jahrhunderten, 8. Aufl., Leipzig, 1885; Schmets, D. W., 
Des hochheiligen 6kumenischen und allgemeinen Con- 
cils von Trient Canones und Beschliisse, nebst den dar- 
auf beztiglichen pipstlichen Bullen und Verord- 
nungen, Bielefeld, 1868; Frank, Fr., Die Bussdisciplin 
der Kirche von den Apostelzeiten bis zum siebenten 
Jahrhundert, Mainz, 1867; Frantz, Dr. E., Handbuch 
der Kunstgeschichte, Freiburg, 1900; Tarquini, S.J., 
Institutiones Iuris Ecclesiastici Publici, 4. ed., Rome, 
1875; First Natl. Third Order Convention U. S. A., 
Chicago, 1922; Poppy, Fr. M., O.F.M., and Martin, P. 
R., Survey of a Decade; Parsons, W., S.J.. Mexican 
Martyrdom, New York, 1936.—N. N.: Williamson, T. 
R., Introd. to Sociology; Newmayer, S. W., Medical and 
Sanitary Inspection of Schools, Philadelphia and New 
York, 2. ed., 1924; Terman, L. M., The Hygiene of the 
Seaool Child, Boston, 1914; Hayes, E. C., Introduction 
to the Study of Sociology, New York, 1915; Price, G. 
M., Hygiene and Public Health, 2. ed., Philadelphia, 
1919; Broadhurst, J., Home and Community Hy- 
giene, Philadelphia, 1918; Gorgas, W. C., Sanitation in 
Panama, New York, 1915; Stein, M. F., Water Purifi- 
cation Plants and their Operation, New York, 1926; 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY: Register, Gradu- 
ee of Business Administration, Vol. 44, No. 4, 


Acknowledgment of Monies 
and Gifts Received’ 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the C. V. 


Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Central Bureau Emergency Fund 

Previously reported, $3,072.21; Cath. Kolping Soc., 
Rochester, N. Y., $5; St. Ann’s Soc., Castroville, Tex., 
$5; German Cath. Federation of Calif., $50; SS. Peter 
and Paul’s Benev. Soc., San Francisco, Calif., $10; 
Branch 5, K. of St. Geo., Pittsburgh, Pa., $10; J. Pack, 
Menasha, Wis., $2; Rt. Rev. Geo. Hisenbacher, IIl., $25; 
New York Local Branch, CCV, $50; Rev. A. E. West- 
hoff, Mo., $5; St. Jos. Soc., Creve Coeur, Mo., $4; St. 
Paul’s Branch 57, WCU, Springfield, Ill., $5; Com. 39, 
K. of St. John, Pt. Pleasant, N. Y., $3; St. Aloysius 
Young Men Benevolent Soc., Utica, N. Y., $10; St. 
Michael’s Sick Benefit Soc., Elizabeth, N. J., $10; Hud- 
son County Branch, CCV, N. J., $10; Branch 407, C. K. 
of St. Geo., St. Louis, $5; St. Francis Benevolent Soc., 
Oakland, Calif., $5; Rev. A. C, Schnellenberger, Ind., 
$50; Rev. C. F. Moosmann, Pa., $10; St. Jos. Aid Soc., 
Youngstown, Ohio, $6; St. Peter’s Soc., Lindsay, Tex., 
$10; Mrs. EK. Frei, Sr., Mo., $5; Rev. J. J. Wallrapp, Tex., 
$3; Christian Mothers Soc., Hallettsville, Tex., $10; 
J. Kaschmitter, Idaho, $10; Rev. W. A. Koenig, Pa., 
Poet oe Cone sec San ae Calif., $27; 

. B. K., D. C. ; Lotal to includin ar 
ant » $5; g March 19, 1947, 
Donations to Central Bureau 


Previously reported, $470.38; Cath. State League of 
Tex., $150; L. F. Budenz, N. Y., $3; A. Springob, Wis., 
.$2; Rt. Rev. J. A. Klug, Kans., $5; F. Holzner, Va., $4; 
Rev. J. Wuest, Mich., $1; Sundry Minor Items, $1.25; 


Total to including March 19, 1947, $636.63. 


SOUND BONDS 


We recommend the purchase of bonds secured by first 
mortgages on : 


CATHOLIC CHURCH 


and 
Institutional Properties 


Offerings of various issues mailed on request 


BITTING, JONES & CO., Inc. 


Ambassador Bldg. CEntral 4888 
411 North Seventh Street 
SAINT LOUIS, 1, MO. 


Chaplains’ Aid Fund 

Previously reported, $303.03; N. N., Minn., $100; 
CWU of New York, Inc., $25; Penny collection, St. 
Francis de Sales Benev. Soc., St. Louis, $7.95; Total to 
including March 19, 1947, $435.98. 

_St. Elizabeth Settlement 

Previously reported, $10,844.20; Estate G. F. Meyer, 
Mo., $28.54; Interest Income, $5; Greater St. Louis 
Community Chest, $1,241.32; from children attending, 
$778.55; Total to including March 19, 1947, $12,897.61. 


Catholic Missions 

Previously reported, $12,743.11; Miss E. Moeller, 
Md., $5; Rev. H. Klein, Ill., $25; N. N., Minn., $200; J. 
Pack, Wis., $2; Mrs. F. Tanzer, Oreg., $2; Mr. and Mrs. 
Frk. Pohischneider, Oreg., $5; Mary and Anna Thiel, 
Wis., $10; N. N. Mission Fund, Ind., $47.50; Theresia 
Lampe, Kans., $5; L. L. Reinhardt, Minn., $25; Rev. 
K. A. Hertel, Wis., $20; Poor Clare Nuns, Omaha, Nebr., 
$60; Miss J. Droesch, N. Y., $10; St. Joseph Convent, 
Wis., $25; H. DeMong, Canada, $5; CWU of New York, 
Inc., $5; Poor Clare Nuns, Ill., $40; N. N., Wis., $974.70; 
Monday Charity Club, Dayton, Ohio, $12; St: Gertrude’s 
Convent, Cottonwood, Idaho, $5; Mrs. H. Oestreich, 
Pa., $10; J. Jantsch, Wis., 330; Clara Daleiden, IIL, 
$50; B. A. Spaeth, Iowa, $10; per Cath. League of 
Wis. from Estate of Mary Stephan, Wis., $50; Theo. 
Paetz, N. Dak., $5; Mrs. Eliz. Cook, Ill, $5; Rev. A. 
A. Riss, Mo., $30; L. Nothbauer, Ill, $5; H. and M. 
Barton; Mo., $5; Ch. Batzinger, N. Y., $5; St. Joseph’s 
Benevolent Soc., New Ulm, Minn., $5; Bertha Conrad, 
Calif., $16; Miss M. Geenen, Wis., $5; Rev. J. J. Wall-. 
rapp, Tex., $100; J. C. Jansen, Mich., $12; Rev. J. Hens- 
bach, S. Dak., $10; Miss L. Henry, Ill., $15; Ch. P. 
Kraft, N. J., $2; Jos. Barten, Minn., $10; M. Schuetz, 
Wis., $3; Mrs. J. Schnitzer, Ark., $5; N. N., St. Louis, 
$5; Mrs. S. Rose, Fla., $5; Ch. Franzen, Mo., $5; Frk. 
Holzner, Va., $50; Miss A. Cindrich, Calif., $5; Mrs. 
H. Langen, Minn., $5; S. Stuve, Mo., $1; Rev. E. A. 
Bruemmer, Mo., $261; Mrs. T. Schumm, N. Y., $10 
Geo. Marx, Minn., $10; Chas. Schwaab, Minn., $10; 
Miss A. Aschenbrenner, Canada, $20; Mrs. A. Mies- 
auer, Minn., $3; Mrs. W. Langen, Minn., $16.25; I. A. 
Kisenbacher, Iowa, $5; Rt. Rev. J. A. Vogelweid, Mo., 
$91; Total to including March 19, 1947, $15,116.56. | 


European Relief ' 


$200; J. Pack, Wis., $2; P. Friesenhahn, Tex., $2; Cath- 
olic Women’s Union, Section Mo., $500; Friends of 
Father Sommerhauser, Mo., $10; A. J. Loeffler, Minn., 
$25; Societies of St. Celestine’s Parish, Celestine, Ind., 
$25; Rev. A. C. Schnellenberger, Ind., $25; J. h- 


